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God Opens a Way 


I. spent a few weeks of my American 
visit in the Pocono Mountains in Penn- 
sylvania at Buck Hill Falls. I hada 
view over the hills and mountains. On 
the horizon there stretched a_ long 
mountain range barring a view beyond. 

But in this mountain ridge of the 
Poconos there is a gap where the view 
is not barred and you look far off into 
regions beyond, into the far-off skies. 
This is the Delaware Water Gap, which 
has ghawed its way through thousands 
of years through the mountains and has 
opened a door to get out to the open 
space. 

You have heard the words of Revela- 
tion in the New Testament, “And he 
showed me a pure river of water of 
life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of 
the throne of God and of the Lamb.” 
A gap is opened, a kind of hope is 
opened, not only by the promises of God 
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but by the -word of -God. Ties pur 
river of water of life has just thrust if 
way through. 


Curist HAS broken through, he ha 
restored peace for those who are im 
prisoned. Our eyes have been opened 
There is a peace with God. There is’ 
loophole to look through and to go a 
work through into freedom, the free 
dom of the children of God and peopl 
of God. 

There is peace among those whi 
know what peace with God is and hi: 
relation to sinful men, and peace fol 
and with all those for whom Christ die 
and was risen from the dead. So 
may live a life of freedom, a life 
peace with each other, because we 
know that Christ died as a Saviour of 
the world for everybody. There is 
river of peace. 

Martin NIfMOELLER © 
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THE CHURCH IN THE NEWS 


American Lutherans in World Council © 

To the membership list of the World 
Council of Churches a name was added 
last month: that of the American Lu- 
theran Church. Application for World 
Council membership was ratified by the 
ALC convention last October. 

Also on the list is the Danish Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, the fourth 
Lutheran group in America to enroll. 
The Augustana Synod and United Lu- 
theran Church had signed up pre- 
viously. 

World Council membership on May 
24 was 106 churches in 37 countries. 


Released-time set-back 

There would be no more released 
time for religious education, the board 
of education in San Diego decided. The 
hour a week when fourth- to sixth- 
grade pupils were excused from classes 
had caused too much extra work for 
teachers and principals, said the board. 

Of 2,257 pupils eligible for released 
time each week, 760 Protestants, 478 
Catholics, and 47 Christian Scientists 
had been attending the classes—57 per 
cent of the total 

The school board is wrong in what 
it has done, thundered the Rev. Charles 
Francis Buddy, Roman Catholic bishop. 
“Your ill-advised decision . . . is an- 
other victory for the atheistic Kremlin 
and iis brutal Communistic doctrine, 
which rates the child as a mere creature 
of the Siate,” he wrote. “Obviously 
shallow thinking and unbelief are re- 
sponsible for your action. 

“You were not satisfied with the re- 
sults of seven months of religious edu- 
eation. What did you expect after a 
century of neglect? . . . You go on 
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record as willing to break down 
spiritual props on which your dem¢ 
racy was founded.” 


SOCIAL ACTION SECRETARY. To help U 
congregations think about social problems: 
the light of Christian principles, the Rev. Hat 
C. Letts will become director of Social A 
on the staff of the Board of Social Mi 
Sept. |. He was a “philosophy major” at ¢ 
gate University (A.B., 1933) and wrote on © 
Analysis of the Ethics of Lutheranism” uip 
supervision of Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr for 
B.D. degree at Union Seminary, New York © 
in 1937 


Protection against divorce 

June brides will guard themse” 
against divorce if they get marrie# 
chureh and return Sunday after & 
day. That is the opinion of the © 
Martin J. Hoeppner, pastor of St. Ja 
Lutheran Church, Buffalo. 

In the last 18 years he has maz 
306 couples “and 300 of them, te! 
best of my knowledge, are still hay 
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tried.” A total of 5,555 couples have 
m married in the 114-year history 
his church and there have been very 
y known failures, he declared. Re- 
%t national surveys show that among 
Triages in general one out of every 
ee fails. “This,” he said, “indicates 
arly that most marriages go astray 
en couples don’t let religion enter 
» home.” 

Meanwhile in Little Rock, Ark, 
ior high pupils who attend church 
d Sunday school two-ihirds of the 
ve are being given service credits in 
wool. Reason, according io Judge 
wrence C. Auten, is that children 
10 attend church are “not found in 
r courts as delinquents.” 


sssen scolds Baptists 
Early last month Harold E. Stassen 
d Southern Baptists that he didn’t 
e their criticism of the US. Supreme 
mrt decision allowing use of tax 
mey to take children to parochial 
3001s. Later in the month he told 
wihern Baptists the same thing. 
[in a telegram to ithe Northern Bap- 
t Convention he said, “I do not con- 
ler it to be in keeping with the dig- 
y or teachings of my great religious 
nomination to attack a decision of 
= Supreme Court after it is made.” 
Also he disliked the talk against 
nding a representative of the US. 
esident to the Vatican. “If President 
uman wishes to have a represenia- 
fe at the Vatican, that is not the kind 
ion to which it is either con- 
or helpful for our denomina- 
mn to make protest,” he said. 
Mr. Stassen is a Baptist and also 
esident of the International Council 
Religious Education. 


ndamentalists stay in 
Always simmering, sometimes boiling 
ne 4, 1947 
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is the griévance of Baptist fundamen- 
talists against the leaders of their de- 
nomination. They want missionaries 
and other church representatives to 
sign statements of belief in the doctrine 
of the Virgin Birth and other matters 
of Christian faith. 

Now organized in the “Conservative 
Baptists Association,” they talked of 
breaking away from the Northern Bap- 
tist Convention when that body met at 
Atlantic City last month. They recon- 
sidered, withdrew their proposal which 
had been made by Dr. E M. Poteat, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
president. 

Defeated by 10 to 1 in a convention 
attended by 4,000 Baptists was the ef- 
fort to set up any creed “as a test of 
fellowship and service.” Baptists do not 
endorse any of the church creeds, 
maintaining that the New Testament 
is a sufficient guide for faith and life. 


Second crusade 

Baptists will crusade for souls this 
year. Their “Crusade for Christ through 
Evangelism” was launched with fervid 
speeches, careful planning at the Atlan- 
tic City convention in May. 

Brilliantly completed was the first 
postwar Baptist crusade—for dollars— 
launched in the spring of 1945, finished 
last month. Baptists of the Northern 
Convention, numbering 1,592,349, had 
raised $16,163,601. Goal had been 
$14.000.000. Some of the fund consists 
of pledges, rather than cash in hand. 

Said Baptist president, Dr. Edwin T- 
Dahlberg, “The tremendous over-sub- 
scription of our World Mission Crusade 
is a revelation of the limitless resources 
of generosity in the hearts of Christian 
people when the need of the world is 
effectively presented. . . . We have 
reached a level of giving which we have 
never reached before.” 


Baptists planned to spend most of 
their crusade fund for reconstructing 
mission and educational stations in 
America and overseas. A _ relatively 
small amount would be for European 
relief. Their world relief committee ex- 
penditures for the past year were 
$404,921. Forty per cent of this was 
given through Church World Service. 


Daniel 


EXPENSE ACCOUNT IN CHINA. Dr. 
Nelson in Shanghai supplies Dr. Henry Cornehl- 
sen with six million dollars (Chinese money) for 
a trip in South China. 

So inflated is Chinese currency that it takes 
a suitcase-full to go anywhere. Dr. Cornehlsen 
(pastor-on-leave from St. John's Church, Easton, 
Pa.) found missions in South China tearfully 
grateful for help from Lutheran World Action, 
which has enabled them to keep open. 


Tappert reports 

When Dr. Theodore G. Tappert ar- 
rived in Germany as a representative 
of the American Section of the Lu- 
theran World Federation, he was “ap- 
palled” by what the people in central 
Europe are getting to eat. 

“TI have watched hard-working me- 
chanics eating a lunch consisting of only 
two dry slices of bread,” he wrote to 
Dr. Ralph H. Long, executive director 
of the National Lutheran Council. “IT 
have watched refugees in railroad sta- 
tions getting bowls of soup which 
looked like lukewarm water. I have 
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‘terial to mend the footgear of hundre 


eaten for several days on two different 
occasions with German clergymen 
lunch of soup and dinner of potatoes 
and cabbage.” 

Realizing that his own observations 
and experiences were too limited, 
Tappert inquired of military men 


man civilians as to the food situation ij 
Germany. } 
“All gave me the same answer,” 
said. “The food situation is more cri 
ical now than it has been in over a yea 
The harvest is expected to bring onl 
temporary relief. Want of fertilize 
horses, agricultural machinery, apn 
seeds, together with a late frost, com 
bine to make the prospects discourag 
ing. There are areas in which peop, 
have not had potatoes since Februa 
The meager ration allowances are 
actually available, for the supplies, 
pecially of fat stuffs, are often e 
hausted before most of the people wi 
their ration coupons reach the store: 


Shoe repair 
Seventy-two shoe repair kits, ea 
containing enough equipment and m 


of persons in a community, have be 
assembled by Lutheran World Re) 
and will be shipped to Germany dur: 
May. 

About 50 different items are inclu 
in each repair kit, among them a 
jack set, hammers, rasps, knives, aw) J 
nails, wooden pegs, bristles, wax, liv1} 
and cotton thread, leather and rub tf} 
strips, heels, taps, heel plates, a | | 
polish, and brushes. 

The kits, valued at $135 each, rep 
sent a total cost of nearly $10,000, | 
cording to Bernard A. Confer, LWR = 
ministrative assistant. It is expewd f 
that the project will provide m» 
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nths of work for German shoe- 
kers, while at the same time helping 
dy persons to obtain such necessities 
‘soles, heels and laces for their shoes, 


igion in a trailer 

en Lutheran churches in Queens 
unty, New York City, will sponsor a 
iler preaching mission during June 
3 part of the Missouri Synod’s program 
evangelism known as “Each one 
ch one.” 

e Rev. H. R. Zinter, pastor of Good 
epherd Church, Springfield Gardens, 
Y., said the chapel on wheels will 
: at three different sites in Queens 
unty during three consecutive weeks 
at Rego Park, Jamaica, and Queens 
illage. 

Members of the 10 Lutheran churches 
)-operating in the mission have been 
ked to invite their unchurched friends 
d neighbors to the sessions at the 


Magnet for American migration 
arough the war years has been the 
Test Coast. The three Pacific Coast 
tates gained 3,500,000 in population 
ince 1940. Lutherans have been ener- 
etic in establishing churches along the 
ew frontier, reports Dr, H. Conrad 
loyer. 
In four years National Lutheran 
Youncil churches have staked out 303 
some mission fields in West Coast 
tates, says Dr. Hoyer. Following full 
‘nvestigation, churches have been 
slanted in 101 of these communities. 
“ields still under consideration number 
42. The remainder seem not to war- 
vant action in the immediate future. 
Of 101 churches established, 21 are 
Jnited Lutheran Church projects. The 
American Lutheran Church has organ- 
zed 27, the Evangelical Lutheran 
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Chureh 27, Augustana Synod 18, Lu- 
theran Free Church 4, United Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church 4. 

Through regional home mission com- 
mittees, explains Dr. Hoyer, duplication 
of effort by National Lutheran churches 
has been avoided. The Missouri Synou 
has also established new West Coast 
churches, but does not co-operate in 
the regional committees. 

Along with establishment of new 
churches, older congregations on the 
West Coast are registering unparalleled 
growth. Oldest Lutheran church in 
California, St. Mark’s in San Francisco 
(founded in 1849) dedicated last month 
a newly built chancel (see cover pic- 
ture) plus a three-manual pipe organ. 


Vacation school 

There will be 5,000,000 children in 
vacation schools in American churches, 
many of them beginning this week, es- 
timates the International Council of 
Religious Education. 

It is expected that five-morning-a- 
week schools will be held in 45,000 
churches. Average duration of sum- 
mer church schools is two weeks. Last 
year enrollment reached 4,750,000 in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

Southern Baptists count on a million 
children in their schools. In Los 
Angeles, schools of all denominations 
expect 100,000. Emphasized this year 
is the development of vacation schools 
in rural communities. 


Record-breaking 

ULC Sunday school enrollment in- 
creased 22,189 in 1946. That simple 
statement brought exceeding joy in the 
office of the ULC Parish and Church 
School Board, which has set a goal of 
1,000,000 enrollment in ULC schools by 
1950. 

The 1946 gain was the biggest in 22 
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LUTHERAN LEADERS in the Netherlands. Two persons seated at right, Dr. J. P. van Hees 
president of the Lutheran Church of Holland, and Pastor C. G. Pel, will be delegates at Lur 
convention when the Lutheran World Federation meets on June 30 


years, explains the Rev. William Avery, 
Parish Board enlistment secretary. The 
long-range downward trend in enroll- 
ment was checked in 1945, when a gain 
of 7,630 was made. 

Total membership in ULC Sunday 
schools was 741,487 on last Dec. 31. 
This includes 578,472 pupils, 70,177 staff 
members, 74,843 cradle rollers, 17,995 
in the home department. Highest en- 
rollment (1934) was 832,206. 


For orphaned missions 

Essential strategy in overseas mis- 
sions during the war was to try to keep 
alive the work established through the 
years by Germans, Danes, Finns, Nor- 
wegians, and the others who were un- 
able to continue supplying men and 
money. 

Lutherans of America took a major 
part of the work. Figures have been 
published by the International Mission- 
ary Council, showing $812,215 sent from 
the U.S. for orphaned missions in 1946. 


Of this, the Lutheran World Federatie 
(American Section) supplied $454,67 
Next largest gift was from the Metk 
odist Church, $59,000. The Presby 
terians (USA) gave $44,171. 


Ten per cent for World Action 

From his income of 10 cents a da 
over a period of nearly 17 months, + 
inmate of Western State Penitentia: 
at Pittsburgh has set aside one cent 
day for charity. He has given it ($) 
to Lutheran World Action. 

The contribution was sent to LW 
headquarters by the Rev. A. W. Strem 
chaplain of the Church of the Go 
Samaritan at Western Penitentia’ 
which several months ago sent $100 
LWA through the Pittsburgh Synod 

The prison inmate asked Chaple 
Stremel to suggest a worthy char 
through which he could give his titt 
to the Lord. The chaplain suggesii 
several and the donor chose to sendél: 
to Lutheran World Action. 
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ssian idea for Germany 

TARMING IS BEING socialized in the 
ssian zone of Germany. The plan is 
establish community pools of all 
m machinery —tractors, binders, 
eshers, etc.—in the control of a 
mers’ mutual-aid union. 

3ut the farmers do not run the union. 
1en the Russians broke up the big 
nker estates into small farms to be 
supied, and presumably owned, by 
asants, the machinery on the estates 
s parcelled out to them. As a mat- 
of fact, the project was not success- 
, because many of the plots were too 
all for efficient machine cultivation, 
1 the richer land was not equitably 
ided. Consequently poorer parcels 
re gradually abandoned in despair, 
1 unobtrusively contributed to the 
yuilding of the better farms into es- 
es. 

The socialization program demands 
» return of all machinery, which now 
ll be rented out to farmers from 1,200 
Jipment pools. Eventually the farms 
il also be recalled to organize col- 
tive farms, if the socialization pro- 
um can be made to stick. The present 
ect is great dissatisfaction, unrest, 
d muttering among a group quite un- 
e the Russian peasants. 


vate ownership in China 

SHINA’s CENTRAL Government has 
ind out it must get the co-operation 
a large number of its citizens in the 
inagement of many of the industries 
w entirely in official hands. 

Many of these concerns were owned 
the Japanese and Germans before 
> war. The government will sell a 
per cent control in the profitable 
ina Textile Industries. Other plants, 
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ready to be handed over to the highest 
bidders, comprise “fisheries, tobacco 
companies, paper mills, power plants, 
flour mills, and edible oils, paint, dye 
and drug plants.” A 50 per cent control 
of the.government-owned silk and salt 
industries is likewise offered for pri- 
vate ownership. 


Instead of selling apples... 

TRACKMEN ON the Japanese railways 
would seem to have an easy time. On 
American railways the rule is to em- 
ploy six workmen for each mile of 
roadbed. In Japan 40.8 workers are 
supplied for each mile. This sounds like 
“featherbedding” with a vengeance, and 
would furnish a convincing example for 
the frequent and angry charges, that 
by such practices, spread over all of 
Japan’s industrial and political activ- 
ities, her government is deliberately in- 
voking inflation and chaos for purposes 
of its own. 

Whatever truth there may be in these 
charges, in this particular case both the 
government and the occupation author- 
ities defend the practice, for which they 
have the blessing of the labor unions. 
The reason given is similar to that ex- 
pressed in the U.S. during the depres- 
sion years of the 1930’s. This, they say 
in Japan, is a “form of work relief.” 


Korea is danger spot 

Mo torov’s WILLINGNESS to reopen dis- 
cussion of the Korean problem is 
doubtless due to Secretary Marshall’s 
determination to proceed alone in 
Southern Korea if Russia continues her 
obstructive tactics in the north. 

If the conference advances satisfac- 
torily, the current spurt in U.S. Army 
volunteering for that area will he 
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slowed down considerably. Volunteers 
were asking especially to be sent there. 
It is possible that this spurt may have 
had some influence on Russia’s diplo- 
matic change of front. 

This welcome change in the Korean 
situation will greatly strengthen and 
expedite the American program for aid 
to Korea. American authorities, diplo- 
matic and military, have not lost sight 
of the strategic importance of this lit- 
tle nation for world peace in general, 
and for U.S. interests and protection in 
the Far East in particular. Korea, di- 
vided by warring factions, manipulated 
by some great outside power, would be 
an invitation to aggressions that would 
tend toward a new world war. The 
Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95 and the 
Russo-Japanese War of a decade later 
are significant examples of what could 
happen, only the results would now be 
more disastrous. 


Money for the Philippines 

A BILL WILL soon be offered to Con- 
gress to authorize the gift of another 
$25,000,000 to the Philippine Govern- 
ment. The first $25,000,000, intended to 
stabilize the new republic’s currency, 
was in large part used to pay current 
expenses, with the consequence that the 
money earlier issued by the guerrilla 
government had to be continued in use. 
_ The added gift is in some measure 
justified by the shrinking of the US. 
government’s supply of $100,000,000 
worth of surplus war goods to the 
Philippine Government to $75,000,000. 
This straitened the resources of the 
island government. However, a weighty 
reason for the republic’s difficulties is 
the prevalence of inefficiency in official 
circles. 


Well canned 


In THE Paciric area, as a result of the 
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rapid advances of the armed fore 
from island to island, immense stores 
packaged rations were.dumped and le 
unguarded from the destructive tropi¢ 
elements. This puzzled and _ irritat 
the ordinary citizen at the time, in vie 
of shortages of food in the U.S., 
nothing was done about it. 

Recently, however, the Australiar 
have begun a systematic salvaging % 
the abandoned commodities. They dis 
covered that, despite more than thre 
years of exposure to tropical condition 
vast quantities of canned fish, oatmeal 
pork and beans, and vegetable 
still in perfect condition. 


Cattalo ! 
CANADIAN BREEDERS have performe 
a signal service to the meat-eati 
world by developing, after 25 years” 
experimentation, a cross between th 
buffalo and the cow. They call it 
“cattalo.” It has a two-fold value. 
only has it resulted in a 50 per ec 
heavier animal, but it also has a mui 
greater capacity for withstanding th 
rigors of blizzards and extreme col 
thus greatly reducing the frequent 
serious losses inflicted on the herds 
ordinary cattle, as well as on owners. 


Of the women 

News Acency Antara, of the Indon 
sian Republic, says the Governme 
has opened a school at Modjoker 
Java, where Indonesian women will — 
given two months of military trainin 
... For the first time in the century _ 
Liberia’s life, women will be allowed © 
vote in the May elections. The wom 
are anticipating the date by the form 
tion of political clubs. . . . The n« 
Queen of Greece is an ardent femin 
She has plans already laid to organ’ 
the women of Greece into an effect’ 
force. —JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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THE CHURCH AND POLITICS 


Peis weexty Pace is written on @ fessed in the field of social thought and 
her clear-cut thesis. Several recent action, that we must see our faith in 
nversations and communications the framework of human problems. 1 
smpt a restating of it. What is the do this because Jesus is God’s Word to 
urch’s social job? man in every area of man’s life. Man 

» church’s task includes these is not an individualist but a creature 
ties: 1. To introduce men to Christ in relationships from cradle to grave. 
as to develop in them dependable The Gospel is God speaking to and act- 
aracter. 2. To bind the broken and ing for man through Christ in the total 
al the bruised by engaging in welfare of man’s life and not alone in personal 
4 relief work. 3. To declare moral inner interests. 
ciples which may serve 2% plumb Then to claim the center of life, one’s 
nes for social thinking and action. own individual redemption, for Christ 
To inspire and instruct individual and leave the remainder to prudence, 
hristians to apply Christian principles reason, government, or pagan environ- 
‘all their relationships. 5. To keep mental influences is tragedy. Then to 
nove the dust and dirt of selfish par- speak of a spiritual or personal versus 
san politics yet not become remote a social Gospel is missing the mark. 
m the human struggle. 6. To move Then the separation of life into exter- 
eyond and behind relief work to tackle nals and internals is false division. 
> causes that make such work neces- Then faith and order are no more de- 
Lary. 7. To be a student of issues which terminative than life and work In- 

ash stain, bruise, or bless human life deed, God's grace seems to run a shut- 
ut from a standpoint quite different tle between the two. Then Christian 

s government, and to register the worship is no more sacred than Chris- 
snes of this study with the general tian work. 
and proper governmental of- The Christian way of life comes out 
ficials. 8. To take pronounced stands of the unity of all truth; the moral 
lon specific issues at those moments principles of Jesus do not apply alone 
3 hen needs warrant, but to do so with to the regenerated. It is to be expected 
@ dignity worthy of the church’s genius. that the regenerated are able to live 
) This, I believe, is in line with Mar- out those principles more fully than the 
? md Luther's example to his generation. unregenerated, but there is only one 
“Unlike Calvin, who was the system- truth for all men. Thus all human 
S atizer, he was an improviser in the events are constantly in judgment be- 
4 sense that his political theories grew fore Christ, for He is truth. 
4 out of practical situations. Luther's po- —OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


. ce eo .. eal pavtictt - WASHINGTON NOTE: Hearings 
4 probl See gee 5 political have not yet begun, either in the Senate 
se Peeed than ‘apon Fae: = or House, on the proposed universal 

military training bill Church leaders 


; On tuts pace, therefore, I hold that who oppose such legislation believe that 
the Christian faith needs to be con- time is working on their side. 
June 4, 1947 ii 
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OTTAWA 


CAN THE PREPARATION of an arena for 
an amateur hockey practice be called a 
“work of necessity”? 

“No,” said the Lord’s Day Alliance of 
Canada, and early this year brought 
charges against a Toronto rink for 
violating the Lord’s Day Act. The Act 
states that “it shall not be lawful for 
any person on the Lord’s Day” to “em- 
ploy any other person to do, on that 
day, any work, business or labor.” 

“Yes,” said Magistrate T. S. Elmore, 
and dismissed the case. 

“Whether a particular work is a 
necessity is a question of fact to be 
decided in light of such existing cir- 
cumstances as are established by the 
evidence in each case,” commented the 
court. Taken into consideration were 
the facts that the teams involved were 
made up of boys who could find no 
other time or place for practice, and 
that the extra work involved on the 
part of rink employees was little. 

Sport lovers hailed the judgment as 
“a step in the right direction.” Some 
expressed hopes that Sunday sports 
would soon become general. But the 
Alliance announced that it would ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court of Ontario. 

That court has reserved its decision 
to give time to formulate a written 
judgment. But Justice G, A. Gale 
pointed to the probable answer when at 
the hearing he asked, “Aren't we, in a 
sense, discriminating against youngsters 
if we say they may not be allowed to 
practice hockey on Sunday, but allow 
adults to play golf?” 

When counsel for the Alliance argued 
that the hockey practices were more a 
work of convenience than a work of 
necessity, the judge replied, .“Surely 
this is a pressing need. Opinion evi- 
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SUNDAY AND "WORKS OF NECESS 


dence offered shows that the operati 
of the league has had an effect on jw 
nile delinquency.” 


Tue Lorv’s Day ALLIANCE is 
ported by contributions from chur 
Its prime object is “to protect the 
dom of the Canadian Sunday as a 
of rest.” While many churchmen 
not always approve of the resort — 
law which is the chief weapon of 
Alliance, they do appreciate its eff 
especially during the strenuous wi 
and postwar years, to preserve an ul 
commercialized Sunday. | 

The task of the Alliance is mat 
doubly difficult because of the mar 
loopholes in the Lord’s Day Act o 
casioned by the exceptions for “wor! 
of necessity and mercy.” As a rest 
it appears that on the Lord’s Day 
is legal: to sell a meal (to be eaten ¢ 
the premises) but not an ice crea 
cone; to do the work necessary to ket 
a freight train in transit but not 
make up such a train; to pull a too’ 
but not to fill one; to convey mail | 
the post office but not to sort it in 
boxes; to receive, transmit, and deliv 
telegrams at any hour but not to beg 
work on Monday a. M. newspaper uni 
after 6.00 Pp. m., Sunday. 

The Act is further complicated | 
the fact that it allows the several pro} 
inces to retain whatever regulatio1 
they had in this regard when the A 
came into force in 1906. It is furth 
stipulated that “no action or prosect 
tion for a violation of this Act shall } 
commenced without the leave of th 
attorney-general for the province | 
which the offence is alleged to hav 
been committed.” 

—NORMAN BERNER 
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ntral Pennsylvania Synod Hears Hungarian Bishop 


GEORGE F. HARKINS 


A MINIMUM SALARY for pastors of 
400 was adopted by the 600 delegates 
the convention of the Central Penn- 
Ivania Synod in Zion Church, Harris- 
irg, May 19-21. Action was aimed at 
mgregations which had failed to sup- 
wt their pastors adequately. 
Backing the motion was a resolution 
structing officers of the synod and the 
ur conferences to visit councils in 
arishes that have not met the recom- 
ended minimum. 
“Before Lutheran World Action 
aIped,” Bishop Lajos Ordass of Buda- 
ast told the delegates, “the average 
lary of the Lutheran pastor in Hun- 
ary was $1 a month. Teachers in the 
arochial schools received even less. 
ow this amount has been increased 
)-fold. The American people have 
so given milk to babies and children 
ho never knew what milk was.” 
With the help of Dr. E. A. Stiegler, 
astor of St. John’s Windish Church, 
ethlehem, who acted as interpreter, 
ie bishop continued: “Of the 400 Lu- 
eran churches in Hungary before the 
ar began, 88 have been completely 
astroyed. In all Hungary there is 
ardly a church whose windows are in 
ace. Wind sweeps through, from one 
id to another, as the people worship. 
“But there is new faith in God. There 
little fear. God always finds His 
lildren and provides for them.” 


By A LARGE MAJorITY the convention 
2proved a proposal to appoint a Com- 
ittee on Intersynodical Relations. 
his group will explore the possibilities 
"merger of the Central Pennsylvania 
ynod and the Ministerium of Penn- 
7ivania. 
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BEGINNING LAST YEAR as president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. Dr. M. R. Hamsher 
is ineligible for re-election when his second 
five-year terms expires in 1948 


Thirty-seven new projects in foreign 
fields had been assumed by congrega- 
tions of the synod since Jan, 1, 1945, it 
was announced. An objective of 50 ad- 
ditional projects was adopted for the 
coming year. 

Two new congregations 
ceived. Welcomed also were nine pas- 
tors who had transferred from other 
synods of the ULC. 

The convention adopted a resolution 
to extend the term of office of the sec- 
retary until 1950. This was done so 
that the president and the secretary 
would not leave their respective offices 
during the same year. Previously the 
by-laws had stated that the terms of 
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were re- 


these two full-time officers would ex- 
pire in 1948. 

Officers are: Dr. M. Roy Hamsher, 
president; Dr. Joseph D. Krout, secre- 
tary; and Dr. Calvin P. Swank, super- 
intendent of missions. 

A proposal to add two new secre- 
taries to the staff was ordered tabled 
until the 1948 convention. One of these 
would serve in the field of social mis- 
sions, the other in the field of Christian 
education and young people’s work. 

ULC President Franklin Clark Fry 
preached at the opening service of Holy 
Communion. “Absence of the thought 
of God’s watchfulness,” he said, “ac- 
counts for Communism.” 

He described Communism as a creed 
whose practitioners seek to lose them- 
selves in something larger than them- 
selves because they have lost the idea 
of God’s entity and _ watchfulness. 
“Man, in his blindness of God,” he said, 
“has merely caloused his life.” 

Formation of a New Jersey Synod 
was approved in principle. The resolu- 
tion granted permission to “its con- 
stituent pastors and congregations lo- 


cated in the state of New Jersey { 
collaborate with other Lutheran paste 
and congregations . . . looking t 
the formation and incorporation of 
New Jersey Synod...” Located 
New Jersey are churches belonging 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, # 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and t 
New York Synod. 
By-laws were changed so that # 
synodical treasurer would be electe 
for a term of five years. Previously ¢ 
election had been held at every conver 
tion. W. K. S. Hershey, York, was r 
elected. é 
Delegates voted to accept the UL 
recommendation that the benevole 
apportionment be doubled in 1948. 
Dr. Edmund Manges, Huntingdo 
preached at the service of ordinatic 
and licensure. Ordinands were Mc 
Curtis William Allison, Howard Walt 
Bock, Samuel Mattson Clarke, Re 
Gutshail, Robert M. Ireland, Thom: 
C. Lott, Jr., John W. Miller, Herme 
Gustave Stuempfle, Jr., and Glenn Hai 
rison Wampole. Lecentiates were Rol 
ert H. Fischer and John David Garhat 


Michigan Synod Reports Unusual Membership Gains 


By WALTER M. BRANDT 


COMMUNING MEMBERSHIP in the Mich- 
igan Synod gained 4.72 per cent dur- 
ing the past year, delegates to the an- 
nual convention at Messiah Church, 
Detroit, May 12-14, heard. This is al- 
most quadruple the rate of increase in 
the U. S. population as a whole. 

Church school enrollment was re- 
ported as having increased 2.7 per cent. 
Children of the Church leadership 
doubled and the number of pupils in- 
creased 14.4 per cent. 
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Valuation of parsonages jumped 17 
per cent and of other property, 4 
per cent. Indebtedness decreased 18 
per cent. The average confirmed mer 
ber contributed $26.16 for congreg 
tional expenses during the year. T 
average communing member pa 
$10.44 for benevolence. 

Delegates approved the ULC reque 
to double the benevolence goal f 
1948. This will bring the income o 
jective in Michigan to $9.32 per mer 
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. Also passed was a recommenda- 
1 that synod strive to meet its 1946- 
Lutheran World Action quota. By 
'y 7, over 80 per cent of this had been 
lected. 


‘It HAS BEEN IMPOSSIBLE for seven 
ars to buy clothes,” Bishop Lajos 
‘dass of Budapest reported in de- 
tibing conditions in Hungary. “The 
ythes now available sell for exor- 
nt prices. A man’s coat costs the 
uivalent of three months’ pay.” The 
mvention presented the bishop with 
60 for relief purposes. 

At the fellowship dinner, the Rev. 
harles P. Cressman, Wittenberg Col- 
ge professor, addressed the 135 guests 
on “Building the Christian Home.” He 
sressed the necessity of the Christian’s 
ving his religion constantly and in- 
isted that “pastors must be more ade- 
uate counselors if the Christian family 
; to be strong and survive the revolu- 


tion now taking place in marriage re- 
lations.” 

Other speakers included W. H. 
Stackel, ULC representative; Dr. J. 
Russell Fink, formerly of India; the 
Rev. A. E. Wulf; the Rev. H. O. Yoder; 
the Rev. J. H. Laughner; the Rev. 
D. T. E. Holland; and the Rev. C. G. 
Van Deusen. 

Accepted into synod was Hope mis- 
sion, Dearborn. Pastors J. M. Recher, 
St. John’s Church, Three Rivers, and 
G. T. Olson, Nativity Church, Detroit, 
were welcomed. 

Officers elected were: The Rev. I. O. 
Miller, president; the Rev. V. E. Kot- 
ter, vice president; the Rev. C. M. 
Alexander, secretary; the Rev. L. F. 
Gunderman, statistician; Kenneth W. 
Johnson, Kalamazoo, treasurer. Lay 
members named to the executive com- 
mittee were: Harry P. Vannatter, De- 
troit, Eastern Conference; Lyle Sage, 
Lansing, Western Conference. 


Needs of Others Stressed by Ministerium 


y CARL E. KOPPENHAVER 


THE MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
eld its 200th convention last week, but 
ttle time was spent reviewing history. 
elegates were concerned about pro- 
iding bread and Bibles for others. 
Meeting in Ocean City, N. J., the 686 
astors and laymen were thinking 
pout needs of people across the water. 
peakers such as Bishop Lajos Ordass 
' Hungary, Drs. Paul C. Empie and 
alph H. Long of the National Lu- 
leran Council, portrayed those needs 
ith skillful strokes. 

Bishop Ordass told of the effect which 
ie first shipments of relief brought to 
is land: “The people of Hungary were 
ke rats and mice coming out of their 
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holes in search of food, but none could 
be found. They were filled with despair. 
In the shadow of the cross, they placed 
their trust in God. When the arm of 
love reached across the sea they recog- 
nized it as the arm of God. Because 
of that brotherly arm, Lutherans in 
Europe face the future with greater 
strength and faith in God than before 
the war. 

“The first help to.reach Hungary was 
in the form of powdered milk for chil- 
dren who had never known the taste 
of milk,” he said. “Later came a gift 
of $50,000 which established soup kitch- 
ens in the churches. Lutheran World 
Action and Lutheran World Relief re- 
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Ministerium President E. E. Fischer conducted convention sessions in same quiet manner in which | 


he used to manage class periods as professor at Mt. Airy Seminary. . 
Reinartz gave Ministerium complete, forceful report on work of rie Church boards... . 


. ULC Secretary F. Epp 


Lajos Ordass described postwar Hungarians living under the shadow of the cross... . Dr. R. 4 


placed despair with hope.” The bishop 
described church destruction as “whole- 
sale,” but added that attendance in 
makeshift houses of worship is greater 
than ever before. In Hungary all 
church institutions and 88 churches 
were completely destroyed. 

Dr. Empie, director of World Action, 
reported that $7,971,473 has been raised 
toward the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil’s 1946-47 goal of 10 million dollars. 
The Ministerium has raised $694,000 or 
74.5 per cent of its $930,698 two-year 
quota, the Rev. Earl S. Erb, secretary, 
announced. 

Spiritual needs abroad were stressed 
by Dr. Empie who forecast complete 
moral collapse in Germany unless Lu- 
therans in America believe that the 
Gospel is the answer and strive to make 
it effective in devastated lands. “Over 
half of all the Christians of the world 
are in Europe,” he said. Sounding a 
warning that “Communist elements are 
doing everything possible to discredit 
religious leaders and shake the faith 
of their followers,’ the LWA director 
told the convention “unless we act soon, 
God may decide that we cannot be used 
in the redemption of Europe’s soul.” 
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Belter at Inner Mission Board anniversary said Christian faith must result in action 


tary, was official representative to the 
convention. He urged congregations 
raise 200 per cent of their apportion- ‘ 
ment in 1948 “since much work has to 
wait because of lack of funds.” 

The Church’s foreign mission work 
was outlined by Dr. Fred J. Fiedler of - 
the ULC Foreign Board staff. He said 
since the world has become a neighbor- — 
hood, “it is important that the Church — 
make it a good neighborhood through 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ.” Synod 
chairman of foreign missions, the Rev. 
Kenneth Otten, reported six foreign 
missionaries are supported by Minis- 
terium congregations. These are the 
Rev. Ernst H. Flothmeier, Liberia; the 
Rev. W.,/A. Dudde, Argentina; the Rev. 
Charles H. Reinbrecht, China; the Rey. 
C. H. Swavely and Dr. H. H. Moyer, 
India. In addition 74 churches, Sunday : 
schools or individuals are a 
parishes and proteges abroad. 
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| 
BREAD AND BrBteEs to those at homee! 
also received attention. Highlight was” 
observance of the 25th anniversary of!’ 
the synod Board of Inner Mission’s chil-- 
dren’s bureau. Guests were Mr. and 
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-ECTED TO FACULTY of Philadelphia Semi- 
ary by the Ministerium. Dr. John W. Dober- 
vein, chaplain of Muhlenberg College, will be- 


‘ome seminary professor in September 


‘Mrs. Caspar W. Halberstadt of Chester 
“prings, who have served as foster par- 
nts to approximately 70 children dur- 
‘ng the past 25 years. Mr. Halberstadt 
vuggested that “people think of the way 
hey can help any child in need of a 
‘ome, and not what they can gain by 
aking the child they want.” 

In its first year the children’s bureau 
aad a staff of two women missionaries 
and cared for 54 children. Present fig- 
ures show eight women missionaries 
and 704 children in care. 

Principal children’s bureau address 
was given by Dr. R. R. Belter, pres- 
ident of Wartburg Synod, who urged 
faith be displayed through works of 
saving love. “Unless zeal borders on 
fanaticism, we are exerting ourselves 
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less than we should,” he declared. 

Dr. E. E. Fischer, Ministerium pres- 
ident; Dr. C. O. Dierolf, Board of In- 
ner Missions president; and Dr. Frank 
M. Urich, first president of the board, 
paid tribute to Dr. Gustavus H. Bech- 
told, who is rounding out 25 years as 
executive secretary of the board. 

Recommended for ordination upon 
completion of seminary work were 
Alton Hoffman, Egypt; Reuben Rhody, 
Philadelphia; Byron J. Somers, Rich- 
landtown; John R. Taylor, Allentown; 
Helmuth T. Dietrich, Camden, N. J.; 
Arthur E. Greenwalt, Shenandoah; Celo 
V. Leitzel, Richfield; J. Robert Mayer, 
Lancaster; John C. Pretz, Mechanics- 
burg; and William L. Shaud, Annville. 

Received from other synods were the 
Rev. L. Raymond Lechler, Illinois; the 
Rev. Ernst Schmidt, Wartburg; Dr. Ed- 
ward T. Horn, Ohio; the Rev. Philip R. 
Hoh, New York; Dr. Charles W. Hep- 
ner, Virginia; Dr. Henry Hodel, Mani- 
toba; the Rev. J. William Dowler, New 
York; the Rev. Stephen E. Schullery, 
Virginia. . 

Trustees of Muhlenberg College were 
asked to appoint a committee to meet 
with a committee from the Ministerium 
for working out a definite plan of co- 
education at the college. The plan is to 
be presented at the 1948 convention. 

The Board of Christian Education re- 
ported a gain of 1,099 in Sunday school 
enrollment. Last year. 159 vacation 
church schools enrolled 13,249. pupils. 
Twenty-one leadership training schools 
had an enrollment of 1,356 students. 

Treasurer H. Torrey Walker reported 
total receipts of $1,194,191 were the 
highest in Ministerium history. Benev- 
olence contributions averaged $5.13 per 
capita. A budget of $183,695 was 
adopted for 1948. This represents an 
increase of $10,235 over the 1947 budget. 
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Dr. Bella is Building a Bridge 


By JOHN MANGUM 


Lutherans of every continent are being drawn together in a world-wide fellowship. 


Men such as Dr. Igor Bella build bridges of co-operation and understanding 


“PLEASE PARDON this confusion,” Dr. 
J. Igor Bella asked as I stepped around 
a big wooden box containing an assort- 
ment ranging from several ice trays to 
a shiny, red dust pan. “We sail from 
New York in 10 days and must get the 
furniture into storage.” 

He motioned for me to sit on one of 
the two straight chairs which had ob- 
viously been brought from the dining 
room for the interview. In the corner 
stood a radio, shirted two-thirds of the 
way down in old newspapers. Empty 
book shelves gaped from the study wall, 
and the floor was bare. 

Dr. Bella and his family had been 
packing to leave for Europe on May 16. 
The American Section of the Lutheran 
World Federation had picked him to 
spend the next two years in Czecho- 
slovakia and Austria as representative. 

“Although I will be going back 
home,” he continued—a slight trace of 
Slovakia in his accent—“it isn’t easy to 
leave Connecticut. My roots are deep 
in Bridgeport. Last Sunday I cele- 
brated my 25th anniversary as pastor 
of Holy Trinity Church. But my church 
in Europe needs me.” His eyes reflected 
something of the two-way tug in which 
he was caught. 


THIS SOFT-SPOKEN but alert man is an 
example of the best kind of twentieth- 
century Lutheranism, which is strongly 
world-conscious. International in his 
outlook, he goes wherever the Lutheran 
church can use him. 

To him “the Lutheran church” does 
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not mean the ULC or the National Lu- 
theran Council or even all the Luthe 
ans in America. Instead it is a grea 
company of Christians, more 
70,000,000 strong, scattered across c 
tinents from Tsingtao, China, to 
Leopoldo, Brazil. 

Dr. Bella’s one-world viewpoint i 
all the more striking because it has for 
years been in sharp contrast to the at 
titude of his congregation. Like him 
self, 40 per cent of his members were 
born in central Europe. But unlike’ 
himself, many have clung to their 
Slovakian language and native culture, 

“It’s a struggle,” he explained, “for” 
each immigrant to become adjusted to- 
American ways. At first he has nothing™ 
to do with other Lutherans here. He 
does not understand them or America, 
so he hangs to his nationalistic feeling. 

“Tf the Slovakian congregation were 
not here, he would be lost completely 
to the Lutheran church. As it is, the 
church is everything to him. It is the 
only place where he knows anyone. 

“Only gradually can I convince him, 
that all /of us are now fellow Americar: 
Lutherans. Occasionally I even preacl 
sermons on the fact that other Luther- 
ans in the U.S. are our brothers.” 


It WAS A FESTIVAL DAY in Pasto | 
Bella’s life when, last January, Hol} | 
Trinity Church joined the Slovak Zio: 
Synod. Even though he himself ha) 
been president of this organization sinc® 
1937, his congregation had insisted 0» 
remaining independent of the ULC. 


The Lutheres | 


’ Dr. Bella has been patient with the 
“2ss progressive ways of his older mem- 


‘ers. He, too, had to become condi- 
~oned to the American scene. Fresh 
om the Slovak Lutheran Seminary in 
ratislava, Czechoslovakia, in 1921 he 
‘ame to. America “to stay just a few 
Sears.” 

“Tt takes about four or five years 
or the newcomer to lose interest in 

lovakia,” he continued. “Then he 
_ eaches the vacuum stage. He is neither 

luropean nor American. He sits in a 
ort of no-man’s land. Two or three 
years pass before he realizes that he 
as started listening to the radio and 
aughing at American jokes. He soon 
ins a local Republican or Democratic 
‘lub and relaxes in the pleasures of 
American comfort. After 10 years in 
he United States he would not like 
Zurope if he went back.” 

Before World War II one man in the 
congregation sold his furniture and 
oacked his whole family off for Slo- 
vakia. Within three months he was back 
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in Bridgeport. His boyhood haunts 
were not so splendid as he had remem- 
bered them. 


‘''O ALL THESE PEOPLE Dr. Bella is a 
builder of understanding between the 
old and the new. Many of them knew 
him in Czechoslovakia. His father, the 
Rev. Stephen Bella, baptized, con- 
firmed, and married about 15 families 
now on the Holy Trinity rolls. Recently 
Dr. Bella spoke at the anniversary 
celebration of a couple whom his father 
married 50 years ago. 

He does more than translate their 
documents, help them find jobs, and 
listen to their troubles. He serves as a 
sympathetic bon@ between the foreign- 
born parents and their Connecticut- 
born children. 

Because they spoke Slovak when 
they were young and were reared ac- 
cording to European customs, many of 
the older generation think their chil- 
dren “stupid” for refusing to speak 
anything but English and for adopting 
local ways. In turn, many of the 
younger generation scorn the “old 
fogies” for remaining European. 

“When one of my faithful members 
heard that I had been explaining the 
Catechism to his daughter in English 
he became furious.” The pastor lowered 
his prematurely white head as he re- 
called. “He marched right down to the 
parsonage and demanded what was the 
big idea.” 

Dr. Bella tried to explain that if he 
did not use English the girl would 
gradually drift away from the church. 
The father refused to admit this. 

“When she got a little older,’ Dr. 
Bella continued, “she married a boy 
who spoke only English. Then the 
father was forced to face the language 
problem. What would he do with his 
son-in-law and future grandchildren? 
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Either he would have to allow the use 
of English in Holy Trinity or he would 
have to give them up to another church, 
This time when he came to the parson- 
age it was to ask that an English service 
be started.” 


Hoty Trriry was one of the first 
Slovak Lutheran congregations in the 
United States to conduct services in 
English. As a result, it has kept about 
75 per cent of its children and has 
gained other members through mixed 
marriages. The Sunday school is vigor- 
ous. A young adult group called the 
“Mr. and Mrs, Club” claims an average 
attendance of 35 couples. 

When Dr, Bella b&came pastor 25 
years ago the congregation consisted of 
about 270 baptized members. Through 
being bilingual it has served both the 
old and the young. Membership now is 
754. About 50 per cent of these are 
first-generation Americans and 10 per 
cent, second generation. 

Continuing immigration has  con- 
tributed little to this growth. The last 
large group of Lutheran Slovaks came 
to Bridgeport in 1923 and 1924. The last 
immigrant in the church arrived in 
1932. Nor can the location of the church 
be cited as the cause for expansion. The 
building is in a downtown area pop- 
ulated by Irish, Italian, and Negro peo- 
ple. The growth seems to be the result 
of far-sightedness and work on the part 
of the pastor. 

“When I first began the English serv- 
ice in 1934,” he said, “attendance aver- 
aged 25. Now there are about 200 at 
English service every Sunday. Average 
attendance of the Slovak congregation 
is between 125 and 150. The pendulum 
is swinging. Within 20 years the church 
should be completely English.” 

Average age of the Slovak-speaking 
congregation is 60. The average Eng- 
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lish-speaking member is only 25. 


THIS PROGRESSIVE MAN was born 
years ago in St. Peter, Czechoslovak 
into an old priestly family. For deeag 
the name Bella has appeared in 
clerical directory. His father was 
sponsor at the baptism of Bishop 
mir Cobrda. Two of his ancestors W 
famous Slovakian poets. Another wa 
musician, 

After training at Rudolph College 
Bekescsaba, Hungary, and the se 
nary in Bratislava he came to Ameti 
to assist a distant relative who was th 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church. In 19 
he received his bachelor of divin 
and, 10 years later, his doctor of ph 
osophy degrees from Yale Universi 

His grades, highest in the class 
Yale Divinity School, won for 
scholarship to study for a year in t 
American School of Oriental Resear 
at Jerusalem. He also took gradus 
work at the University of Marbur 
Germany. 

During the time he has been past 
in Bridgeport, he has served o 
Slovak churches in New England. 
directed the erection of new building 
at Danbury, Conn., and Hatfield, Mass 
and of a basement church at Torring 
ton, Conn. He remained pastor of 
Torrington congregation until May 

When he could, he also served othe 
Slovaks scattered through that sectio 
“T had funerals all over,” he explained?) 
“T went as far as Vermont.” He © 
afraid that because there were ] 
enough Slovak ministers the Lutherat 
church lost about 30 per cent of 
immigrants. 

AFTER HE ARRIVES in Europe Dr 
Bella’s work for the Lutheran Worlé 
Federation will be along two lines. A 
first he will supervise the distributie 
of physical relief. Later he will em 
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size spiritual rehabilitation. 

hysical conditions in Czechoslovakia 
e indicated to him recently in a let- 
from his brother, who is president 
an institute of technology. “Bring 
ugh clothing for your entire stay,” 
warned. “Here we can obtain only 
iterials made of wooden or half- 
oden fibers.” 

rices are one-third higher than in 
United States. Yet the people are 
auch poorer there. “Our household 
ts us about $300 monthly,” his 
other wrote, “and there are only 
ee of us. For food alone we must 
end $200. The rest goes for clothing 
d other necessities.” 


HIs SPIRITUAL ACTIVITIES will mean as 
uch to the future of the Lutheran 
urch as will his relief work. 

“One of my main jobs will be to re- 
re the faith of the Slovakians in 
er Lutherans of the world,” he said. 
ey have come to feel like orphans. 
‘ven when they receive packages of 
othes and food, the boxes are marked, 
Received from Geneva. The people 
aturally assume that the help has 
ome from the World Council of 
‘hurches. Actually it has been sent by 
he Lutherans of America through the 
Norld Council office. 

“T plan to write articles in the Slovak 
yapers emphasizing the love of Amer- 
ean Lutherans for Lutherans of Europe. 
shall tell of the development of Lu- 
heranism in America and try to show 
hat there is a strong church here with 
ts own dignified history. At lectures 
und pastors’ institutes I shall, empha- 
size the contribution of Americans to the 
sonfessional basis on which the church 
nust stand.” 

For years pressure has been exerted 
mm the Slovaks to forsake their confes- 
sional position. Even before the first 
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World War a movement gained mo- 
mentum to unite the Reformed and Lu- 
theran churches on the basis of na- 
tionalism, 


ANOTHER PROBLEM confronting the 
400,000 Lutherans in Slovakia has been 
caused by the migration of almost 
60,000 Slovak Lutherans from Hungary. 
In its desire to build a united nation, 
the Czechoslovakian government has 
been bringing as many of its nationals 
from neighboring states as possible. 
Few pastors have come with them, 

“Naturally, if only one-fourth of a 
congregation returned to Slovakia,” Dr, 
Bella explained,. “the pastor would stay 
with the three-fourths.” 

The man from Bridgeport also ex- 
pects to assist the church in reorganiz- 
ing on the basis of separation of church 
and state. Before the war the church 
was supported by the state, but more 
and more the two are being rent apart. 
Parochial schools have been taken over 
by the Communistic government. 

But whatever his problem—Com- 
munism, migrant Lutherans, separation 
of church and state, poverty—he can 
only pray and work to bridge the divi- 
sions between Lutherans of the world. 


Wuen I rose to leave Dr. Bella’s 
study I suddenly realized how sig- 
nificant it was that this man had 
worked in Bridgeport, this man who 
speaks English, Slovak, and Hungarian, 
besides understanding Czech and Jugo- 
slavian. The Connecticut city is so 
named because it is impossible to walk 
from one side to the other without 
crossing at least one bridge. Bridges 
bind the city together. 

Dr. Bella is a human bridge. Through 
him Lutherans on different sides of the 
earth are being bound into “the Lu- 
theran church.” 
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The Story of Sister Amy: or, A Home away from Home 
By GEORGE E. CRESSMAN 


A FEW YEARS AGO a social worker in- 
vestigating the United Lutheran Girls’ 
Club in Chicago, stated in her report, 
“Tt is a most unattractive place.” If 
that same worker were to call at the 
club today, she might be amazed and 
delighted at the changes which have 
taken place. New furniture, draperies, 
bedspreads, and rugs have transformed 
those drab, unattractive rooms into col- 
orful living quarters for the 15 girls who 
live at the home. 

Transformation of the Girls’ Club 
goes deeper than mere brightening of 
the rooms. Since Sister Amy Baver 
was called by the Board of Social Mis- 
sions to become matron, a very real 
change has come in the spirit of the 
home. 


Pastor Cressman is superintendent of the United 
Lutheran Social Missions Society of Illinois. 
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The club has been established with 
the intent of providing a Christiar 
home for young girls coming to Chi- 
cago for employment. Because of theil 
youth and inexperience with the life o 
the great city, they need the strength- 
ening influence of a Christian home anc 
companionship. For some time prior t 
Sister Amy’s coming, it was felt that the 
club was no longer serving its purpose 
Inasmuch as there was no real super- 
vision, the club became a mere rooming 
house. | 

With Sister Amy’s coming all this ha: 
been changed. Each new girl is ac- 
cepted on the basis of her age and neet 
of such a home. A majority of the girl: 
are Lutheran. Among them are stu- 
dents, business and professional girls 
All but a few of them are in their lat 
teens or early twenties. 

Each has found at the Club a “hom 
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2y from home,” and in Sister Amy a 
cond mother” who is interested in 
m. She not only plans for their ma- 
al comfort by seeing that the club 
kept clean and comfortable, but 
kes matching draperies and bed- 
eads herself and sees that meals are 
active and wholesome. Through her 
et, kindly, truly Christian person- 
y she inspires confidence and trust. 
‘oday the club is a warm, lively cen- 
of activity—the telephone ringing, 


girls coming and going, entertaining of 
friends, gathering around the piano for 
group singing, a student in dress de- 
signing making a dress. .And in the 
midst of whatever might be going on is 
Sister Amy, affectionately interested in 
what the girls are doing and always 
available to give help when needed. 

Out of this institution, by her hands 
and her spirit, Sister Amy has created 
a home, and from a group of strangers 
she has built a family. 


Vhy Not be Cheerful? 


DWIGHT L. MILEY 


The secret of a cheerful personality is easily disclosed, says 


a former Army chaplain. It's hope regarding the future 


LL THE MEN I met in overseas mil- 
y hospitals while I was a chaplain 
ld easily be divided into two classes: 
se who were cheerful, and those who 
-e not. Those who were not could be 
-—divided into two classes: those who 
ld be cheered up, and those who re- 
med glum and bitter in spite of 
rything done for them. 

he cheerful ones were naturally 
re welcome, for they added to the 
eral resources of courage for the 
ole group of patients and staff mem- 
s alike. While the depressed ones 
| everything possible done for their 
avery and comfort, they still had to 
regarded as extra problems. 

he strange part of it was that the at- 
de of the patient was not deter- 
ed by the seriousness of his afflic- 
.. There were some who maintained, 
rtlessly it seemed, radiant spirits 
n though their physical condition 


ght Miley is pastor of First Lutheran Church, 
Francisco. 
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was exceedingly bad. And of course 
there were many patients with super- 
ficial wounds to whom life in general 
seemed a most cheerless misadventure. 


No oNE KNows for sure just what 
went into the making of a person like 
the American fighting man, so we can- 
not be sure what made some cheerful 
and others depressed. But the cheerful 
ones had one thing in common. They 
possessed a spiritual quality within 
their imaginations which enabled them 
to find strength in the conviction that 
life would soon be a lot better. They 
eased their immediate adversities by 
projecting themselves into that happier 
estate of the future. 

Of course they were glad to be alive 
after so recent and close a brush with 
death. And they seemed to have un- 
limited confidence in all doctors. But 
beyond these comforting facts there 
was a noticeable influence of their 
dream-world of the future, which as- 
sumed a realistic existence in the minds 
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and hearts especially of combat men. 
In that future glory-land of which they 
dreamed everyone in the world was 
living in luxurious comfort and peace. 
They themselves were stuffed with 
home cooking and good old American 
ice cream, and were just reaching for 
the telephone to call up the girl friend. 

Wounds, illnesses, adversities, and 


loneliness waged a losing battle with ~ 


these GIs and their glorious future 
hopes. Which is as it should be. 


EVERYONE IN THE WORLD should know 
something about this spiritual factor 
from personal experience. It is real 
enough to the boys on the farm who 
can make virtual play out of hoeing 
corn if there is a reasonable prospect 
of going fishing after the task is done. 
And the young girls of the family laugh 
together and are gracious to one an- 
other as they wash up the dishes if 
there is the promise of uninterrupted 
playtime afterward. 

All through life with its various 
stages there are those who have spirits 
looking ahead for delightful destina- 
tions. And because they see them, the 
steps of an otherwise tedious and point- 
less journey are made more pleasant. 

On this basis not only the patients in 
hospital in war time, but all people 
everywhere and at all times, might be 
divided into two classes: those who are 
cheerful and those who are not. It goes 
without saying that the cheerful ones 
are the best traveling companions. 


As CHRISTIANS we have no need to 
create an escape dream-world of our 
own for the future. God in his love 
and wisdom has already made ample 
provision in reality, not in imagination 
and not merely for an escape mechan- 
ism, but in glorious truth and spiritual 
substance. He makes constant effort 
to lift all of us in our spirits by the pull 
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of that wondrous destiny. The testi 
mony of the resurrection of Christ i 
our guarantee both of the existence and 
the riches of eternity. Perhaps we hay 
lost our sense of the value of the 
phase of living faith. 

Whatever is the cause of it, we as a_ 
people have let human life becom 
cheap—based on the market value ¢ 
the moment. Efforts have been mac 
to enrich life by whipping up the thril 
of the immediate present, or—wors 
still—to deaden the senses so 
monotony may be less painfully 
dured. 


vehicles. The rising suicide rate is an- 
other proof. And the placing of se 
interests above the moral law is further 
indication that there has been a great 
loss in the sense of the value of eternity 
as it affects our everyday life as indi- 
viduals and as members of society. _ 
A faith like St. Paul’s would be of 
immense help in this present age. He 
speaks in his letter to the Romans 
(8:18) about “The sufferings of this 
present time not being worthy of cam 
parison with the glory which shall be 
revealed in us.” While that is of course 
not the chief or most precious ad- 
vantage /of his faith, it yet is an im 
portant phase of every true relationship 
with Christ. Undoubtedly the enlarge- 
ment of that part of faith could do 
much for us, just as it did for St. Paul 
It could lend not only cheer but pur- 
pose and direction to our lives. 
Of this we can be sure, that spir- 
itually as well as practically a delight 
ful destination makes a cheerful jour- 
ney. This is one of the ways in which 
Christians can set an example for the” 
people of the world. ; 
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Does Matter 


Ralph D. Heim 


¢ this subject, the reading is Malachi 
2:16. 


ANOTHER EVIDENCE of lagging faith in 

lachi’s time was the tendency of 

iests and people to say, “It doesn’t 
tter.” Malachi taught differently as 
strove to revive their faith. 

n this section he deals first with the 
relessness and indifference, even de- 

tion, that were prevalent in wor- 
ip. Then he takes up the tawdry at- 
cude of the priests about their teach- 

g and of the people about their 
pmestic loyalty. 

In a dialogue (1:6-14) he presents 
od’s complaint that while human sons 

mor human fathers, and human ser- 

nts are respectful to human masters, 

t there is no proper respect for him. 

e dialogue, abbreviated for this writ- 
g, follows: 

Tue Lorp: O priests that despise my 

name. 

Priests AND Propte: Wherein have 

we despised thy name? 

Tue Lorp: Ye offer polluted bread 
upon mine altar. 
Priests AND PEOPLE: 
we polluted thee? 
Tue Lorp: Ye say, the table of the 

Lord is contemptible. And if ye 
offer the blind for sacrifice, is it not 
evil . . . and the lame and sick? 
Offer it now unto thy governor; 
will he be pleased with thee, or ac- 

cept thy person? 

Though God does love Israel, she 
olds him in contempt. Under such cir- 
umstances, of course, the people can 
xpect only a continuation of the sad 
onditions which they are lamenting. 


Wherein have 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Verse 9 is an ironical question. “After 
such impudent behavior,’ the prophet 
is saying for the Lord, “do you rightly 
beseech God that he will be gracious 
unto us?” The answer is an emphatic 
“No.” 

It would appear that worship in 460 
B. c. had become worse than hollow 
form. It was a vehicle of contemptuous 
scorn. Any old bread would do for sac- 
rifice, even moldy bread. As for the 
animals of sacrifice, law and custom 
required that the best—free from blem- 
ish and sound in every particular—be 
offered. Yet things have come to such 
a pass that the imperfect members of 
the flock are used for that purpose 
while people use the best for them- 
selves. As slight as that had become 
the popular regard for the God to whom 
sacrifices were made! 

In verse 10 the prophet expresses 
God’s preference for no sacrifices at all 
rather than insulting ones. They are 
worse than useless. They hinder God’s 
love instead of releasing it. Even if it 
were showered upon them the people 
could not truly appreciate it. 


VERSE 11 is one of the famous verses 
in the Old Testament. Never before 
has this emphasis appeared in prophecy. 
Amos had, indeed, enlarged the idea of 
God to mean one Father of one people. 
Others recognized that God does not 
quench the smoking wick of any lamp. 
But this is a fuller recognition of God’s 
universal reign. The Jewish people are 
now under benevolent foreign rule. 
They have begun to lose their bitter at- 
titude toward other nations, enough to 
see true worship of God among the 
Gentiles even. 
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In fact, there is more than a hint that 
Gentile worship may be more accept- 
able than the perverted worship which 
is current in Judaism. Exactly to the 
point, God’s name is revered by the 
heathen at the very time when it is held 
in contempt among his Jewish people. 
God must turn to the Gentiles for the 
honor and respect due his name. “A 
prophet is not without honor save in 
his own country.” 

Verse 12 restates the Lord’s com- 
plaint against the priests and people, 
while verses 13 and 14 heighten it. The 
people are so faith-weary that they are 
looking at the task of sacrifice and say- 
ing, “It’s too much trouble.” Adding 
insult to injury, they have made sacred 
vows which turned false. The gifts of 
sacrifice were to be voluntary, not com- 
pulsory. And they had vowed, as if in 
good faith, to sacrifice the first and best. 
Then, stingily, deceitfully and grudg- 
ingly they had given poor substitutes. 
They could not have treated their Per- 
sian governor that way! 

Right worship does matter. 


IN THE FOLLOWING SECTION (2:1-9) 
Malachi charges the priests generally 
with irreverence, and particularly with 
neglect of their teaching work. Verse 1 
mentions a “commandment.” The con- 
tent of the commandment is not too 
easily discernible, but there is no doubt 
about the curse which accompanies the 
disobedience of it (verses 2, 3, and 9). 
It is a curse which in one element al- 
ready has overtaken them. A corrupt 
and negligent ministry of religion has 
won contempt for the ministers. 

As for the nature of their failure, 
verses 5 to 8, upon careful reading, 
seem to speak clearly. There is a min- 
istry of teaching which belongs to every 
priest and it, like the ministry of sac- 
rifice mentioned earlier, has been per- 
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verted to ignoble ends. 

Life, peace, fear of God, and rever-_ 
ence ae his name are to result from : 
the ministration of the priest. Truth is 
to issue from his mouth. Evil is not to) ' 
be on his lips. He is to turn his people) , 
from evil ways as they learn the law) : 
from him. He is to proclaim the knowl- : 
edge of the Lord as the messenger of, 
the Lord. 

Instead, the prophet declares, the 
priests of that day have fallen from 
their calling, and the people have stum- 
bled over them in their daily walk. At 
the very last (verse 9b) it would ap- 
pear that the priests have even taught) 
the law falsely in order to serve their © 
personal interests. . 

Again, then, the. disheartening con- 
ditions of the day become understand- iq 
able. The trouble is not with God’s’ 
lack of love: it is with man’s unfaith- 
ful dealing with God in matters of | 
truth and the fostering of the Word. 

Right teaching does matter. 


THE PROPHET turns his attention from | 
clergy to laity in 2:10-16. It is now. 
the matter of divorce which prevents 
the people from knowing the full love | 
of God for them. Some have divorced | 
faithful Jewish wives to marry idola- | 
trous foreign women. No wonder God 
does not—and cannot—answer their 
prayers. / 

It is better to read verse 10, then 13 
to 16. That unleashes the full force of — 
the statement on divorce in general. 
Then verses 11 and 12 tell about a- 
special kind of divorce. 

The general situation is described in- 
this simplified dialogue: 

THE PropHEeT: Have we not all one 
father . . . he regardeth not the 
offering any more. 

Tue Prope: Wherefore? 

THE PropHet: The Lord saith that he 
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_ hateth putting away (divorce). 

) Malachi calls divorce treachery. Light 
- shed upon his meaning from the 
-udy of history according to Ezra, 
» ehemiah, and other sources. 

_ Just above, Malachi was teaching 
nat the fatherhood of God demands 
/2verence for the majesty of the parent. 
= he had stopped there he would have 
-een a true enough prophet. Yet he 
‘oes beyond that declaration. Here he 
cognizes that the fatherhood of God 
aakes his people a brotherhood al- 
hough, of course, he is thinking of the 

cial Jewish brotherhood. 

Divorce is treachery to that brother- 
aood and a violation of the covenant 
with God. God had meant that the He- 
a propagate a holier race. They 


nad covenanted with God and among 
themselves to do so. 
sreachery. 


Now there is 


AFTER SAMARIA had fallen, the North- 
er Kingdom was repeopled by aliens 
‘rom the other lands conquered by 
Assyria. These strangers had mixed with 
the surviving Samarians. There was 
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another element, too, the dregs of the 
population left after Jerusalem’s de- 
struction—bad figs, Jeremiah called 
them. The result was a mongrel race, 
not by any means true blue either in 
the blood or the faith. 

Yet, these people had social stability 
and, to make a long story short, they 
had money with which parents could 
provide a dowry for daughters who 
would marry Jews. It appears that the 
faithful wife of the youthful days of 
many a Jew had been divorced in favor 
of some such bringer-of-wealth. 

That is not the way to propagate a 
holy race. That is treachery to the 
brotherhood and violence to the cove- 
nant with God. People with that spirit 
and practice cannot expect grace to 
abound. The tears of wronged women 
are wetting the altars until the gifts 
upon them are not acceptable to God. 
That is not the way to be in God’s 
favor. 

Nothing more notable on marital 
fidelity will be said until Jesus came. 

Honor in these things, too, does mat- 
ter. 


WHAT WOULD A COLLEGE FACULTY answer if they were told, “You 
| need a gospel to redeem your ignorance”? They might mutter some- 
thing about “Religious fanaticism’ and deplore the stupidity of 

_churches. Yet educators have been ignorant. To cite only surface 
instances, they did not know, much less intend, that their quest would 
end in the financial cult of the football stadium, or in the thinly veiled 
careerism of business schools, or in credits given for maypole dancing 
and advertising skill. They certainly did not will that their research 
into the nature of matter should become the instrument of oblitera- 
tion. The most widely educated generation in history has given itself 


to slaughter in history’s most cruel war. 


Why? Perhaps because 


educators, like all other men, are ignorant; and because they, like 
the rest of us, forgot man’s need of God.—Grorce ARTHUR BUTTRICK, 
Christ and Man’s Dilemma, Abingdon-Cokesbury 
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THE LATHROP FAMILY 


Lunchtime Chat| 


THE RESTAURANT was packed. Mark 
and I waited endlessly for a table. Com- 
ing in from the glare of the street, the 
place had seemed dim and cool, a pleas- 
ant contrast. But after fifteen minutes 
of standing first on one aching foot and 
then on the other, I wondered what 
had given me that impression. 

Mark sighed. “Look at the woman in 
the flower-garden dress. She shouldn’t 
eat any dessert at all, but she’s called 
the waitress back twice to change her 
order.” 

“At least it’s dessert she’s ordering. 
She’ll be leaving soon.” 

“T still think we’d have made better 
time in a cafeteria.” 

“If you can tell me how we could 
stagger around with our arms full of 
bundles, carrying trays and battling 
noontime crowds, I'll go with you now. 
As it is, ’'ve come embarrassingly close 
to having these slippery bags slide 
through my hands and spread your 
socks and shirts all over the floor.” 

“Why do they make shoes so heavy? 
This package weighs a ton. You’d think 
these little items were going to be the 
foundation of a house!” 

“Well—?” I laughed and he made a 
“snoot” at me. I can’t help glowing 
with pride as I look at the man-size 
figure of my son, but I don’t give him a 
chance to think me maudlin. 


Two WOMEN HAD BEEN chatting be- 
neath a discreetly lettered sign, “Please 
Do Not Smoke,” snuffed out their cig- 
arettes and rose. I thought for a mo- 
ment we were going to get their places. 
but a man and his daughter were ahead 
of us. I began to wonder whether I 
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needed to see a chiropodist. 

“Your nose is shiney,’ Mark grinned. 
“Think the sergeant major would giv 
me a table for two if you go powder it?” 

“What kind of farmer will you make 
if you’re going to worry about such 
things?” 

“Don’t tell me you’ve still got tha 
old idea of a farmer! Why—” 


don’t let it raise your blood pressu 
like that. I take it back. If you rea 
want me to, I’ll go fix.—Oh, there, she’ 
beckoning to us!” 


WE STARTED AFTER the hostess wh 
marched ahead in quick time. “Hep, 
two, three, four,’ murmured Mark i 
my ear. “Dare me to ask whether sh 
was in the WAC?” 

“Behave yourself or she'll put us o 
Ker st 
It felt good to take the weight off our 
feet and when the lunch arrived, it wa 
worth the wait. The salad was cold 
the rolls hot. I began to enjoy myself 

“Is my nose objectionably shiny?” 

“On you it looks good. No kidding 
it’s only a shade away from your usu 
faultless grooming.” 

“Sarcasm? You'll feel better wheal 
you’ve had more lunch.” 

“No sarcasm at all. I’m always proud! 
of you.” He was silent for a few min= 
utes, his attention on his plate. col 
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by what transition of thought I could” 
only guess, “Francie was asking last’ 
night when you’re coming to see her 
mother.” 

*T didn’t know you saw’ Francie lasi! 
night. I thought you went to Will’s.” 
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TI did, but I sort of dropped by 
ancie’s and she was on the porch so 
went up and we talked for a while. 
ie had to stay home because her 
ther was out at a meeting and some- 
.e had to be there with her mother. 
nat’s when she said to tell you to come 
ver ‘cause her mother is getting pretty 
pred and Francie thinks company 
ould help. But the doctor says no 
is better than the wrong 


“If the doctor says ‘no company,’ you 
in depend on it I shan’t be the one to 
creak in on her.” 

“°-Fraid he’d bite your head off? 
ell, you needn’t be. He specifically 
id Francie you were all right. He 
id, ‘Now that your mother’s feeling a 
e better, she’ll want to see her 
tiends, but some people could come 
1 here and undo in a half-hour all the 
od we’ve done. So we'll make the 
ule that she can’t have company. If 
ou want to break it for someone like 
frs. Lathrop, no one needs to know 
out it.” 

“Ym glad he has a good opinion of 
ay discretion. I’d hate to have him lec- 
ure me.” 


“HE BAWLED FRANCIE out silly one 
ay. She didn’t know how to do some- 
hing and kept asking her mother for 
irections. He came in when Mrs. 
ledges was trying to tell her what to 
o. As he was leaving, he took Francie 
ut in the kitchen and shut the door— 
nd did he let her have it! Told her 
hat in pioneer days girls not much 
Ider than she were married and cross- 
ng the mountains and deserts with 
abies hanging on their skirts. She has 

gas stove and running water and an 
lectric mixer, but she can’t read a 
ookbook without pestering her sick 
10ther.” 
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“That must have made her feel good.” 

“She almost cried, but it made her 
so mad she’s done everything around 
tne house without asking her mother a 
question since. Just the same, I think 
it’s partly Mrs. Hedges’ own fault that 
Francie depends on her. Whenever we 


-go there, we eat, but all Francie does is 


carry it from the kitchen. Her mother 
seems to like to wait on people.” 

“She does. And that’s fine so long as 
she’s well. It just wouldn’t be much 
incentive to Francie to be independent. 
I guess Dr. Sullivan had to be a little 
tough for Francie’s own sake.” 

“T guess so, but he didn’t need to be 
so mean. Francie’s O. K.” 

“Of course, she is!” 


WE WERE SILENT. Whether Mark was 
thinking of Francie or of food, I didn’t 
know. Indeed, I didn’t much care. 

Across the aisle an over-ornamented 
woman was trying to explain to a har- 
ried-looking husband just why her 
morning’s purchases had been so costly. 
‘But, dear, I just can’t go around all 
summer in that hat I had last year. The 
way prices have gone up is simply 
awful, but what can I do about it?” she 
was murmuring. “And I did see the 
cutest dress, reduced from $69.95 to 
$39.95. Wasn’t that a bargain?” He 
closed his lips in a stubborn line and 
looked straight ahead. 

Mark jerked his head in their direc- 
tion. “I’m glad dad isn’t like that. We 
spent a good deal this morning getting 
everything I’ll need for the rest of the 
summer, but if it’s well and good with 
you it will be with dad.” 

I followed his gaze with a smile. “T 
wonder whether that lady’s idea of bar- 
gains would be the same as mine?” 

Mark choked on a bit of roll. By the 
time he’d stopped coughing, the table 
across the way was vacant. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Lapse 


For more than a year I have been help- 
ing the secretary of the Sunday school to 
get attendance records from the classes 
and to open offering envelopes and count 
the money. Two other boys helped part 
of the time. Now I must confess I did the 
wrong thing. On two Sundays, when I 
needed money very badly, I borrowed a 
dollar from the offering. The secretary 
found it out before I could pay it back. 

I’m in a stew, and I’m ashamed of it. 
Ill never do such a thing again. I’m afraid 
the secretary will tell everybody. I’m 
afraid to go and talk to him. My intentions 
are to go straight. I want to be right with 
God and in good standing in the Sunday 
school and the church. Must I be treated 
as an outcast just because I made one mis- 
take? 


Your act is not only wrong but also 
foolish. You had no right to tamper 
with Sunday school funds—even though 
you were hard up. A bit of thinking 
would have told you you'd be found 
out. 

The secretary has probably talked 
the matter over with the pastor, the 
superintendent, and perhaps others. In 
discontinuing your service he is right. 
The affairs of the Sunday school must 
be kept above reproach. 

Your offense need not make you an 
outcast. But for the present you have 
disqualified yourself from any service 
that calls for high honesty and good 
sense. The pastor and other church 
school leaders will undoubtedly be 
ready to help you recover yourself, but 
the main issue is between God and 
yourself. Go right to your leaders, hide 
nothing. Follow the counsel they offer. 

Of course, you will at once repay 
what you have taken. But repayment 
will not immediately restore you in the 
confidence of the church school and the 
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congregation. Lost reputation is not 
regained by pressing a button. Your 
acts have placed the burden of prooi 
on yourself. Beginning with repentance, 
you'll have to show by your manner oi 
life, for a long time, that you really are 
a Christian. What you’ve so carelessly 
thrown away can be regained only 
gradually. Now, don’t strive mainly for 
standing, but renew your covenant with 
God, and be true to it. Reputation will 
then take care of itself. 3 


Adolescents 


Our two teen-agers are always on thi 
go—movies, skating rink, juke joints, an 
other hangouts for the young crowd. J 
want them to enjoy themselves, but they 1 
hardly ever at home. How can we keey- 
them at home? - 

When young people once get starter 
on such chasing around, they aren 
easy to stop. It’s plain that they <7 
entirely satisfied at home. ; 

This kind of problem is best solve 
in advance, by dealing understanding 
with boys and girls as small childre 
If parents gain and keep their confi 
ence, good will, co-operation, and ¢ 
votion, and if they keep the channels | 
communication open from about eig 
up into the teens, there is likely to 
little trouble. Co-operative plans | 
be made for doing things together ¢ | 
making home interesting and attract! _ 

Let the adolescents have their frie», 
in’ the home for games, music, he 
movies, story-telling, conversation, 
making things. Parents should take ° 
tle or no part in the doings excep ) 
welcome the visitors and to invite t 
return when they leave. Young pe 2 
can’t be expected to spend all ©? 
time at home—not in 1947. The 1 © 
interesting and satisfying home is»© 
less will they seek outside amusem?S 

—EARL S. RUDIS? 
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BOOKS 


Survey of the Situation in Religious Education 


The Church and Christian Education. Paul H. Vieth, Editor. 314 pages. Bethany Press. $2.50. 


This book, we are told, is the result of a two-year study of the status of Christian 
Jucation, made by a panel of 60 experts, headed by the well known and competent 
r. Vieth, and sponsored by the International Council of Religious Education. That 
ackground might frighten a reader away. But Dr. Vieth has made of this volume an 
asily read and understood book that ought to have a wide sale, especially among those 


hho are interested in a thorough survey 
’ the status quo in Christian education, 
ith suggestions as to the direction to be 
ken in the days ahead. 
A person who reads it with the hope of 
ading well worked-out solutions to his 
cal problems in religious education will 
: disappointed. The book says, “This is 
‘e background. This is the status quo. 
ais is the problem. These are the avail- 
dle tools.” How these tools are to be used 
the solution of the problem in the local 
aurches is left to the reader. It ought to 
aallenge a lot of thoughtful minds, par- 
cularly among the younger churchmen, to 
0 some pioneer work. 
‘The emphases of the book are placed on 
|) Religious education is in, for, and by 
‘e church, with the minister or trained 
yofessional heading it up. 2) The best of 
wr laymen must be trained to carry 
trough the program. 3) The home must 
}: enlisted to the full. 4) The curriculum 
lust grow out of sound Christian theology, 
ad must be taught in accordance with 
sund educational methods. 5) A founda- 
bn in religious education is part of the 
isponsibility of the public schools. 
RussELL Frank AUMAN 
‘New York City 


' . ° 

Aan's Biggest Sickness 
Racism—A World Issue. By Edmund D. Soper. 
hingdon-Cokesbury. 304 pages. $2.50. 

Is the so-called race problem a para- 
tount world issue today? If you aren’t 
sre, we suggest that you read Racism— 
4 World Issue, a well-documented, schol- 
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arly study of vital importance to every 
thoughtful Christian. 

Preceding and following the 1943 Con- 
ference on the Christian Bases of World 
Order a number of seminars were held by 
experts in the field of race relations. The 
findings from these meetings, after careful 
editing and many revisions, are compressed 
into 295 pages of valuable information. The 
main purpose of the volume is to present 
racism as a world problem which is mak- 
ing itself felt in every continent and among 
all the world’s major ethnic groups. There 
is discussion of the peculiar nature of the 
tensions in each land, the seriousness of 
the issues, and what efforts are being made 
(if any) to relieve conditions. 

In Chapter I, anthropologists point out 
some of the absurd misconceptions con- 
cerning race. In Chapter II, facts and 
problems in general are faced. Then come 
discussions of The Nazi Dogma of the Mas- 
ter Race, Russia: Nation of Many Peoples, 
and Group Tensions in India, the Far East 
and the Pacific Isles. Then we look at 
Africa, Black and White. Coming closer 
home, we discover The Fading Out of the 
Color Line in Brazil and diverse Race Pat- 
terns in Spanish America. One chapter 
treats Racial Minorities in the U. S., and 
another, The Negro in American Life. 

Probably the strongest chapters are the 
last two: Racism and World Order, and 
The Christian Faces the Color Bar. A 
thoughtful reading of this book brings one 
to conclude, with the author, that “of all 
the ills to which humanity finds itself heir 
today, there is none which is more virulent 
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and none which has so many facets, in- 
volves so many human beings and affects 
so many world issues as that of race.” Dr. 
Soper solemnly warns that “only the grace 
of God can work in the hearts of men the 
necessary miracle which shall eradicate 
so deeply lodged a malady” (as race prej- 
udice). And until this malady is erad- 
icated, one is forced to question whether 
permanent world peace is possible. 
ROSALYN SUMMER SEASE 
Wilmington, Del. 


Church Year Illustrations 


Stories to Tell Children. 
Revell. 124 pages. 


By Ralph Conover 
$1.50. 

This small book is a collection of stories 
told to children at church services through- 
out the church year. Mr. Lankler has taken 
the commonplace things of life such as a 
wire basket, the chimney, the flower, the 
trees, scrap metal, the bee, etc., and has 
woven them into interesting sermons. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Epitx Lotz 


Who was He? 


A Plain Man's Life of Christ. By A. D. Mar- 
tin. Macmillan. 217 pages. $2. 


A new life of Christ must have some- 
thing to hold the attention of a reader who 
is familiar with the main facts in the life 
of the Saviour. This book has that “some- 
thing.” It is more than a recital of the 
facts. It is an interpretation and evalua- 
tion of the factors that entered the life- 
story and ministry of Jesus. The author’s 
interpretation is based on keen insight and 
true scholarship. His intellectual under- 
standing of the text awakens admiration. 
On the other hand, there is more than a 
touch of modernism in the book. The rev- 
erence and the faith of the author out- 
weigh, in my judgment, the modernistic 
approach evident in some of the chapters. 

The book is published in 1947, almost 
seven years after the death of the author. 
This in itself should be evidence enough 
of the definite values that were discovered 


Lankler. 
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in the manuscript. A “plain man” 
wonder at times as to the appropriaten 
of the title. While the book is not at all 
pedantic, neither is it as simple as the titl 
might lead a person to think. 

The last chapter, “Who Was He?” ini 
cates the purpose of the book. “It remai 
for men,” says the author, “to explai 
these data (the facts he has presented 
the book) in some category of the or 
dinary, if they can, or to rise from th 
by an act of moral judgment to that ¢ 
firmation of the Church, which is the fa | 
of all Christians in all places and in every — 
age.” Ernest J. Hon 

Lancaster, Pa. 


Guidance 


Manifest Victory. By J. R. Moseley. Harper 
297 pages. $2. 

“Happily, the divine when planted in 
human and allowed to bear fruit has the 
power to change the human, while the hu 
man has power to become the channel of 
expression for the divine.” That is the 
keynote of this book which in incident” 
after incident relates how it is so. ; 

If you are looking for a book filled with 
mystical experiences; if you are looking 
for a book recounting endless instances 
where an individual was “clearly led” 
visit this person, or pray for that person, 
or otherwise minister to another, then 
is it. If you want a book containing in- 
numerable names and addresses of people 
miraculously healed, if you seek a listing 
of God working, His wonders to perform, © 
then this/is it. But if, like this reviewer, 
such experiences are so alien to one’s own 
experience or to the experiences of anyone 
with whom one has ever come in contact, - 
then this book will be, as it was for the 
reviewer, one he rather regrets having” | 
spent the time to read. f 

The book is the product of a sincere be- 
liever, one whose life has become simple, 
childlike, joyous, and filled with the sure 
and certain knowledge that God is love. 

Ithaca, N. Y. JoHn H. SARDESON 


The Lutheran 


Some years ago we read with sym- 
thy about the man whose business 
mnections made a vacation at least 
expedient and at most too risky to 
cperience. He contented himself there- 
re with a substitute. He sought the 
terature so generously supplied by 
iulroads and tourist agencies, and from 
ie offers thereby available he selected 
a imagined trip and contemplated 
imself arriving and departing from 
ots famed for scenery and show—to 
vhich he would have gone had circum- 
tances permitted. He thus had a vaca- 
ion at home and without interrupting 
he discharge of his responsibilities. It 
was very satisfactory. 

Then one year conditions were such 
shat he felt justified in actually accept- 
ng a tourist agency’s offer. It proposed 
visiting one of the areas which he had 
long looked forward to seeing. He made 
the trip, but it was a great disappoint- 
ment. Things were not as fascinating 
as he had expected. The hotel guests 
were “snooty” toward him. The meals 
gave him indigestion. The bed was the 
victim of too many past users. Besides, 
he was disillusioned. He suffered that 
most irritating of disappointments, the 
conclusion that he had wasted his ap- 
preciation on unsatisfying scenery and 
uninspiring fellow travelers. 


A nation of travelers 

There is no gainsaying the assertion 
that modern Americans do more travel- 
ing in their quest for vacationing than 
any other people. We are of course 
making that declaration on the basis of 
what we have read and heard. Cer- 
tainly no other part of the earth’s coast 
line can compete with our Atlantic 
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Across the Desk 


coast. It might be said truthfully that 
seaports like Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, the Potomac harbors, Sa- 
vannah, and Galveston do a richly 
profitable business in order that such 
places as Atlantic City, Florida resorts, 
and Texas ranches may have patrons 
who could pay for temporary residence 
in their hotels and homes. 

Nor is our west coast lacking in ap- 
peal to the traveler. Several years ago 
a bank president in his office in Los 
Angeles told us that that growing me- 
tropolis had more than climate and 
Hollywood to offer guests within its 
gates. As to gates, we remark paren- 
thetically, that none was visible to us 
during our brief visit. But we make 
no “wise cracks” about California, es- 
pecially since James Beasom has been 
president of the California Synod. They 
are establishing congregations in that 
area of a quality and at a rate that jus- 
tify commendation of all their fellow 
Lutherans of the U.S. and Canada. 


People now live there 

We suggest that in days gone by too 
large a portion of the population of the 
west coast of North America had not 
“domiciled themselves” in the cities, 
towns and country whose resources 
they were in process of developing. 
They were still responsively conscious 
of the ties that attached them to places 
from which they had come—places with 
which they had become dissatisfied, but 
for which they cherished those inner 
feelings that bind people into com- 
munities. We call them home ties. 
Naturally, we were attentive to their 
attitude toward religion, especially to- 
ward their churches. To these the pas- 
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tors referred when describing the slow 
process of church building. Also to 
these connections the wives of mission- 
aries and “go-getter’ husbands would 
reter when “back home” possibilities 
siipped into our conversations. It was 
in some ways pathetic to find the feel- 
ing that community ties were still of 
oniy moderate strength; still easily 
severed by an opportunity to return to 
some community in the Mississippi’s 
vast but now largely occupied area. 

We have the impression that the feel- 
ing of transientness has been greatly 
lessened—is, in fact, on its way out. 
The communities are not temporary 
collections of houses in which the un- 
settledness of the population makes dif- 
ficult any worthwhile years-consuming 
planning. Stability and permanency are 
conditions for the development of 
Christian congregations. So long as peo- 
ple deem where they came from their 
homes, they ignore what is essential to 
their growth, continuance, and their 
sponsorship of those institutions of 
education, charity and ecclesiastical ef- 
fectiveness that must exist if the church 
is to grow and be powerful. 


Meriting celebrations 

Among the books that drifted into 
our personal library, probably via the 
second-hand bookstore route, is volume 
two of the Cambridge Modern History. 
It is devoted to discussions of forms 
and phases of religious thinking which 
editors of the volume deemed worthy 
of scholarly discussion. 

That upon which we desire to focus 
brief attention is less than half a dozen 
pages at the end of the book, of which 
the heading is “Chronological Table.” 
The period whose events are cited be- 
gins in 1503, with the “Death of Pope 
Alexander VI; Accession of Pope Julius 
II.” The last date announced is 1564, 
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the year of John Calvin’s death. The 
chier events of a bit more than three— 
score years are listed. They itemize a 
something more than 3uU happenin 
it may be that the first 60 years of 
twentieth century may be of importance 
comparable to the 60 years above ci 
but certainly no other era, except 
one in which we now are, rivals tht 
time occupied by the Protestant Refor- 
mation in importance. ; 
It is to a single month of a sing 
year, namely, June 1530, to whose co 
tents we point here. We refer to ft 
presentation of the Augsburg Confe 
sion at the Diet of the Empire wh 
Emperor Charles V listened imperfectly 
and reluctantly to the reading of what | 
the learned Philip Schaff called “the 
first and most famous of evangelical } 
confessions.” As creeds of first-class 
importance go, it is by no means an | 
extensive document. The emperor is] | 
said to have gone to sleep during its 
presentation in the German language. | 
If that report is factual, one hopes His — 
Majesty had a good excuse for his lapse |) 
of duty. Sentinels guilty of a similar 
neglect have been summarily shot. 
The specific date of the reading was 
June 25, 1530. Its 417th anniversary, © 
June 25, 1947, will be the date of the 
last June issue of our church paper. 
The date will be memorably joined to 
the assembly in Lund, Sweden, of the 
fourth ecumenical convention of Lu- 
therans, the first meeting of the Lu- 
theran World Federation. No doubt 
congregations will want their pastors” 
to assemble them on or near the anni- 
versary to have a renewal of their loy- 9. 
alties at a time when evangelical prin-— 
ciples are in great need of clarification. . 
We shall write next week about char=- 

acteristics of the Confession. 
—NATHAN R. MELHORN ~ 


The Lutheran 


Eight graduates heard Dr. John L. 
Deaton, president of the ULC Board of 
Education, speak at the commencement in 
the Deaconess Training School, Baltimore, 
Md., May 23. 

Pictured, left to right, they are Lois 
Marks, who will become parish worker at 
the Lutheran Settlement House, Philadel- 
phia; Marie Jensen, from Davenport, Iowa; 
Alberta McMillan, who will go to Trinity 
Church, Norfolk, Va.; Sister Marian 
Maurer, who will continue her training for 
the diaconate; Sister Florence Weicker, 
who will become parish deaconess in her 
home congregation, St. Matthew’s Church, 
Kitchener, Ontario; Mrs. Esther Emrick, 
who will go to First Church, Toledo, Ohio; 
Mary Blakey, who will work in the Light- 
house Community Center, Philadelphia, 
this summer; and Ruth Zartman, who will 
do parish work in Boyertown, Pa. 

Four other young women completed the 
course for church secretaries. They are 
Annita Buderer, Sacramento, Calif.; Anna 
E. Brown, Erie, Pa.; Doris Boylan, Balti- 
more; and Genevieve Silcox, Vinton, Va. 

Miss Silcox is under appointment by the 
ULC Board of Foreign Missions to go to 
China as a missionary nurse. Miss Boylan 
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Eight Graduated From Baltimore School 


has begun church secretarial work in Bal- 
timore. Miss Brown will enter Marion Col- 
lege this fall. Miss Buderer has returned 
to California. 

First Baltimore student to be invested 
a probationary deaconess under the new 
five-year plan was Betty Ruth Amstutz 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. She had completed 
two years of training at Wittenberg Col- 
lege and one year at the motherhouse. 


Thirteen girls 
At the Lankenau School, Philadelphia, 


Pa., 13 girls will receive their high school 
diplomas June 19. Speaker at the cere- 
mony will be the Rev. Henry L. Woll, pas- 
tor of the United Presbyterian Church, 
Manoa, Pa. 

The graduates are: Lorelie Cade, 
Owingsmills, Md.; Cappie Miller, Sunbury, 
Pa.; Shirley Moser, Allentown, Pa.; Louise 
Mae Dieterich, Jane E. Garrett, Virginia 
Anne Harr, Catherine E. Hofmann, Bar- 
bara Ann Laird, Eleanor J. MacIndoe, 
Margaret Oberholtzer, Pauline Swoboda, 
Sara Louise Woll, and Ezmee Whyte, all 
from Philadelphia. 

Lankenau is a boarding and day school 
conducted by Lutheran deaconesses. 
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Publication House Branch Opens; 
Synod has Five New Congregations 


By Atsert ScHWERTZ 


Los AwnceLes—Designed to meet the 
rapidly increasing need for religious sup- 
plies in the Southwest is the new branch 
of the United Lutheran Publication House, 
opened May 1, in this city. 

Patterned along Spanish lines and fea- 
turing a model chancel with complete ap- 

pointments, the store 

CALIFORNIA ae been acclaimed 

me of the most beau- 

tiful in the pone It is located at 3103 

West Sixth Street near the center of the 

city’s business section. In addition to books 

and general church supplies, the branch 

has a large ecclesiastical arts department 

handling altar ware, church furniture and 
vestments. 

Manager is Mr. Howard Logan, president 
of the Luther League of America. 

Dezpication of the California Lutheran 
Home for the Aged is planned-for mid- 
summer. The recently purchased seven- 
acre estate is adjacent to Alhambra city 
park. 

Gerace CuurcH, Culver City, the Rev. 
Frederick K. Wentz pastor, now is wor- 
shiping in ifs new brick edifice. Dr. James 
P. Beasom, Jr., president of California 
Synod, preached the dedicatory sermon 
April 27. 

FIvE NEW CONGREGATIONS have come into 
existence or will be organized within the 
next few weeks in Southern California. 
Transfiguration Church, the Rev. Franklin 
A. Swanson pastor, was organized recently 
with 96 charter members. Cornerstone for 
a new building has been laid. 

Ascension Day, May 15, marked the or- 
ganization of Lake Wood City Church, Long 
Beach, the Rev. Louis Mertz pastor. 

The congregation at Pomona, third to be 
organized in this synod by the Rev. Paul 
Gerberding, was established May 25 and 
is now worshiping in its own chapel. 

Trmstry SunpAy, June 1, was chosen for 
the organization of the new congregation 
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at El Monte. The Rev. Willis Forsyth, 01 
ganizer, has just moved into a recen 
purchased parsonage with his mother. x 

THE FIFTH in this group, Christ Church, 
Pacific Beach, San Diego, will organize 
June 8. The Rev. Quentin Garman is # 
pastor-organizer. 

HERE AND THERE: Seventy-five tho 
dollars is the amount the Beverly E 
congregation has decided to spend on 
new building. The Rev. Guy Hudson 
the pastor. ... When St. Luke’s Ch 
Huntington Park, has its proposed pl 
completed it will have cost approximat 
$60,000. Cash and pledges are on hand 
completely underwrite the project. 
Rev. Charles P. Smith is the pastor. 
Herbert J. Weaver, pastor emeritus, 
active in the affairs of the congregation 

*. Building plans are complete for 
erection of the first unit of the Altadena 
church. The Rev. George N. Thompsoni’ 
took over this pulpit after its organizati 
by Dr. Milton J. Bieber. . Mr. 
Noel of Glendale, well known in the 
recently celebrated his 80th birthday. ... 
Mr. W. R. Johnson of Advent Church, Los: 
Angeles, died recently. For over 30 years 
he was active in Los Angeles church and! 
synodical affairs. ; 


IN OBSERVANCE ay its 50th anniversary, Zion 
congregation, near Perry, Okla., dedicated this 
new church, April 13. Work on the church was 
begun in the fall of 1945 and completed debt 
free early this year. Pastor is Dr. Edward J. 
Amend. Speakers at dedicatory exercises wer! 
the Rev. Hermann Goede, president of Mid- 
west Synod; and Pastors F. H. Bloch, Oklahome 
City; Herbert H. Pett, Lancaster, Kan.; ane 
Martin Schroeder, Glenvil, Nebr. 


The Lutheran 


he Christian Growth Series 


or Beginners and 
Biblical 


Evangelical 


| Lutheran 
¥ Vital 


Now, 


a 


Bee ae with the lessons for 


Seniors - 


for the first time, you can use the com- 


plete Christian Growth Series in your Sunday 
School — Beginners, Primary, Junior, Inter- 
mediate and Senior. 


October, 1947, the Beginners and 


Senior lessons will be available, thus rounding out this new lesson 


| School material. 


Our Beginners 


"A four-page leaflet, 5% x 834 inches, is provided for 
Neach child each Sunday. The cover is a beautiful 
Raus-color painting of especial appeal to children in 
ithe Beginner age group. Pages 2 and 3 contain Bible 
Verses, stories, pictures, as well as suggestions of 
walue to parents. A 64-page Teacher's Guide is also 
‘available, furnishing specific session plans for each 

nm in the quarter as well as general suggestions 

the teacher, on methods. 


series which is rapidly becoming a leader im the field of Sunday 


The Senior Department 


A 64-page Study Book is provided for each student, 
each quarter, written in a manner appealing to stu- 
dents of senior high school age. In each lesson are 
included written tests, home work and outlines for 
discussion. The last page offers an Order of Service 
For Seniors. A Teacher's Guide has also been pre- 
pared following the same general plan of the other 
Sar in the Series, but is adapted to work with 
eniors. 


For Complete Description of Courses Write the 


Chicago Pittsburgh 
q 
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Parish and Church School Board 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Columbia 


Baltimore Los Angeles 
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Western Maryland WMS Meets. 
Bloomquist Tells of Liberia 
By Witson P. Arp 


HaczssTown— “The people of Liberia are 
learn so that they may be as 
creative and as Inventive as the white men 

at whom they marvel,” 
MARYLAND Miss Norma Bloomauisi, 

missionary on furlough 
from ree told delegaies io the meei- 


eager jo 


ing of the Western Conference Mission- 
ary See 7 recently. The convention wes 


held in St Paul’s Church, Clear Spring 
Featured on the program were addresses 
by Mrs. Earl Fertig, synodical treasurer, 
and Mrs. Lee Fresh, synodical presideni. 
Offcers elected were: Mrs. Frank G. 


See Mt. Rainier and Worship at 


REDEEMER LUTHERAN CHURCH 
in beautiful FIRCREST 
328 Berkeley, Tacoma. Washimsten 
Olin G. Dasher, Pastor 


WORSHIP SERVICES, 11-00 A. M. 


Welcome to 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Si. JOHN'S 
EV. LUTHERAN CHURCH 


SIXTH AVE. and KEOSAUQUA WAY 
In downtown Des Moines—where friends 
from ali perts of America are at home 
in Christ. 

Rev. teri J. 


Weert, DD. Pastor 
Rev. erick = Sager, BD., Assistant 


Services at 9:15 A. M. amd 11-00 A. M. 


Wiebel, president; Mrs. James Hendry 
vice president; Mrs. Raymond Miller, seco 
retary; and Mrs. Murray Eiler, treasurer] 

Breroxe wzavine for Tsingiao, Ching) 
where they will serve under the Board. 
of Foreign Missions, the Rev. and Mrsj 
Harold V. Wheistone were given a fare= 
well reception by Evangelical - Lu n 
Church, Waynesboro, Pa. Present were! 
Dr. Luther A. Gotwald, executive sees) 
retary of the Foreign Mission Board; the} 
Rev. James Liu, Chimese student at Ge&] 
tysburg Seminary; and Pastors John Wi 
and George E Wheistone, brothers of Maj 
Whetstone. For the local congregation, Dry 
B. Cimion Rit presented a purse to thet 
couple. 

Accorpine to the repori of the synodical 
statistician, the Rev. W. G. Minnick, total] 
expenditures in Maryland congregations) 
last year were $1,601241. Toial beney-) 
olence was $454949. In 194 total exes 
penditures were $1509314 and beney— 
olence contributions, $342,919. 

A 44-Pac= BOOKLET commemorating 7 
200th anniversary of Si. Paul's Ch 
Clear Spring parish, has been prepared by= 
the Rev. Luther L. Hare. This congregasj 
tien is the second oldest permanent sety 
tlemeni of Lutherans in Maryland. : 

Sr. Jonn’s Ceuarcs, Martinsburg, W. V2 
Dr. F. R. Wagner pastor, has complete! 
redecorated the church imierior and place 
a copy of Hofmann’s “Christ in Geth 
ane” above the aliar. Pastor Wagner 
cently compleied his 27th year with 
congregation. 

Sr. Pauw’s Causcs, Funksiown, the Revi 
Raymond M. Miller pastor, has sent a re= 
quesi io synod asking permission to 
arate from the remainder of the pari 


gregation will become independent for 
first time in iis 175-year history. 

Ds. Rosser Frrrscs, professor emeritié 
of English Bible at Muhlenberg College 
recently delivered a series of lectures of 
the Messianic Psalms at Grace Ch 
Westminster. These were sponsored 
Laymen’s Bible group of Carroll County. 

Pastor Exwoop S. Fauxenstem, Wes : 


The Luthe 


er, recently was granied a $30 in- 
ease m salary. The young people's 
ir, made up of 32 boys and girls of high 
ch age, Is replacing the senior choir 
& the morning service once each month 
Grace Church recenily received $500 from 
the estate of Mrs. Dora M. Cover. 

a ee 


Oe oe Send Clanads Wak. 
we, spoke ai 2 vesper service spon- 
sore 3 ag a ee 
pasues in Hagersiown, April 27 

| The children’s tee of te Or- 
fhans Home. Loysville, Pa, gave reciials 


[rinity Church, Arden, W. Va_ ceed 
fall suppert of its pasiar, the Rev. Eugene 
W. Young. June 1 . The Marylend 
S fad conkctuted S3Sipee beak wf Ss 
two-year Lutheran World Aciion goal by 


~ Smmwary greduaied its 


ined at the convention of syned in Mad- 
son. May 20-22. Theodore Moehring re- 
mms to the Midwest Synod where he is 
h called to a perish at 
Diller, Nebr. Frank 
ESOTA Flisser, sent to Nerth- 
Seminary by the Board of Amer- 
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ican Missions. returms to New Jersey where 
he will iake up work in 2 New York Synod 
Hungerian perish m Perth Amboy. Eimer 
Oleson 3s comsiderins work wiih ihe Board 
of American Missions m Puerto Rico. 
Robert Bariels will t2ke advanced studie= 
at Union Seminary. ; 

Sermon io the gredustes was preached 
by the Rev. Rudolph Moehring, fzther of 
one of the gradusies and pastor of Si 
Paul's Church, Hasimss. Nebr. May 11 
The commencement spesker May 16 wes 
Dr. Harold L. Yochum. presideni of Cap- 
itol Universtiy. Columbus, Ohio. Both 
services were held im the semimary chapel 
The Women’s Auxiliery held 2 
for the graduates. 

Pasrok JounN Rore has tekem up bs 
work ai Grace Church. Deephaven, the 
congregation recenily organized by Sya- 
odical Missionary Milan Swaske Pastor 
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Spe 


It's a Big Step! 
From high school to 2 college education 
From life at home to ving with others 
From supervision to responsibility 


Marion (College 


“The only fauior college t= the United 
Latheres Charch™ 
Teaches how to smedy 
Gives careful supervision of social 
growth 


Provides opportenity for cheracter 


IN DISTINCTIVELY CHRISTIAN 
ATMOSPHERE 


Courses in—liberal artsy, home econom- 
ics, pre-nursing, pre-social work, 
pre-church work, merchandising. 
business, pretechnician, music, 
speech, church music. 

Ey sos once 
The Rev. Heary E. Hers, President 
Bex K_. Merien, Virrinis 


Roth has been released from the chaplaincy 
where he spent almost two years in Ger- 
many. He was graduated from Northwest- 
ern Seminary in 1943 and served for 16 
months as pastor of Nativity Church, Mil- 
waukee, before entering the chaplaincy. 
THe Rev. Wytock Scorr has added a 
third point to his Holdingford-Elmdale 
parish and now holds services regularly in 
St. Cloud where a promising nucleus was 
gathered by Synodical Missionary Carl 
Almer. Pastor Almer is obtaining encour- 
aging results in the South Side of Fargo. 
THe Rev. RayMonD JOHNSON, pastor of 
Faith Church, Swanburg, besides supply- 
ing a vacant congregation of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in Pine River, has 


Come to 
ATLANTIC CITY 
For Surf, Sand and Sunshine 
WORSHIP IN 


ST. ANDREW'S BY-THE-SEA 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 
THE SERVICE 
VESPERS 


Chicago Lutheran Seminary 


Pastors: INVEST your Vacation Weeks 


Graduate School Summer Session 
July 14 to August 22 


T Two “terms” of 3 weeks each—enrol for 
either or both. Low cost opportunity for 
wide-awake pastors. S.T.M. or S.T.D. 
credit. Strong faculty, including able 
“‘guest” professors: Piper, Kantonen, 
Richter. 


UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS 


New Academic Year Begins Sept. 23 
College graduates are eligible for admission. 
Write for catalog, application blanks, etc. 
Cuarites B. Foriscu, Px.D., President 
Maywood, Illinois 
{ We also have a Special Post-graduate 
program for ex-chaplains—credit toward 
advanced degrees —all costs paid by the 

Veterans’ Administration. 
Summer Quarter begins June 9 


gathered a branch Sunday school in a rural} By a 
school at Cross Lake. 

Hoty Truviry, St. Paut, has institutes 
bus service for its Sunday school. Imme 
diate result was enrollment of 30 new p 
pils. The Rev. W. P. Gerberding is pa 

Men or Sr. Annrew’s Cuurcu, Ma 
medi, in a co-operative effort insulated the 
church and plans are now under way f 
installation of a new oil heating system. 

LakE OF THE IstEs CHURCH, Minneapoli 
added to its Easter festivities the de 
tion of three new stained glass windo 
A large window facing the street was d 
nated by members of the church in hon 
of Dr. and Mrs. W. P. Christy who ha 
served the congregation faithfully for 
past five years. 


ali be 


Formation of New Jersey Conference 


Receives Approval ‘in Principle’ 
By Raps I. SHOCKEY 


Wy tine ~ 
a ore 


CampEeN—Approval in principle of the 
formation of a New Jersey Synod, with 
authorization to continue the work of the 

intersynodical commit- 
NEW JERSEY tee, was one of 

main items of busines 
transacted by the New Jersey Conference: 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania at the 
meeting in Grace Church, Somers Point. 

The conference began with the adminis= 
tration of the Holy Communion. The > 
meditation was by the Rev. Floyd Mille= pe Ca 
man, president of conference. The Rew) 
Harold Muffiey, secretary, and the Rev. € 
Wilfred Steffy, treasurer, assisted in the 
service. - 

“Because of the critical needs of ou 
brethren and our Lutheran Church abroad! 
the directors of Lutheran World Action 
are pressing the drive to raise the 
year quota,” declared the Rev. Leonard 
Good, conference director of LWA. 
cording to his report 16 churches have} 
given 50 per cent of their two-year quotaey 

Pastor Muffley, president of the board ¢ ; 
trustees of the Lutheran Home of Nev 


“rsey, announced dedication of the home 
paid be held June 22 at 3 Pp. m. Pastor 
fiey and Mr. Harry Collins were re- 
2cted as trustees for a three-year term. 
Dr. F. Eppling Reinartz, ULC secretary, 
‘ill speak at the dedication. 
‘Greetings were brought to the confer- 
‘ice by Dr. E. E. Fisher, president of the 
inisterium. He outlined plans for the 
| 0th anniversary in 1948. Other synodical 
/presentatives included Dr. Roy L. Win- 
, Dr. Gustavus H. Bechtold, and Dr. 
evering Tyson. 
_ Conference officers for the ensuing year 
‘e: the Rev Floyd Milleman, president; 
He Rev. Robert Z. Wuchter, secretary; 
e Rev. C. Wilfred Steffy, treasurer. 
) Tue Rev. H. Paut ScHarrrer was in- 
stalled as pastor of 
Holy Communion 
Church, Berlin, by 
the president of con- 
ference, March 16. 
Pastor Schaeffer 
graduated from the 
Philadelphia Semi- 
nary in January. A 
reception for the pas- 
tor and his wife was 
given by the congre- 
gation and a gen- 
erous token of appre- 
H. Paul Schaeffer ciation was presented 
‘Tue Women’s Missionary Society of the 
conference held its spring meeting recently 
ithe Church of Our Saviour, Haddonfield, 
ie Rev. Donald F. Irvin pastor. 
The session opened with devotions led 
y Mrs. Paul C. Weber, first president of 
e society. Mrs. Claire Lauridsen, a sec- 
stary of promotion for the WMS; Miss 
dna Engle, missionary to the Moslems; 
ad Miss Dorothy Peterson, preparing for 
oslem work, gave addresses. 
A birthday offering of over $450 was pre- 
snted from the society to the Lutheran 
ome of New Jersey. Mrs. Caroline Zipf 
2ceived the offering and presented it to 
* ae superintendent of the Home. Mrs. 
Tary Herr is president of the society. 
¢) “Tur Race Prosiem and the Church” was 


= 
= } 


[A 
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the subject of an address given by the Rev. 
Rufus Cornelsen, New Brunswick, at the 
meeting of the Lutheran Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of Camden and Vicinity. 

THe Rev. RatpH I. SHockey resigned as 
pastor of St. John’s Evangelical Church, 
Westville, April 30 to become pastor and 
superintendent of the Lutheran Home of 
New Jersey. During his five-year West- 
ville pastorate, 243 members were received 
and the indebtedness was reduced. 


Parish Workers Elect Miss Weber 


Miss Bertha A. L. Weber of Alsace 
Church, Reading, Pa., was named president 
when the annual parish workers’ confer- 
ence of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, and Mary- 
land Synod was held at the Baltimore 
Motherhouse, April 30-May 1. 

Others named were Miss Ida Miller of 


A VACATION 
PARADISE 
for GIRLS 


at Paradise Falls 


@® Amid the cool pines near 
beautiful Paradise Falls. 
For Juniors - Seniors, 6-16. 
Counsellor for every five 
girls. Carefully selected 
staff. Girls will enjoy our 
planned program of relaxa- 
tion and recreation. Whole- 
some food, private lake, 
riding, swimming. Crafts, 
hikes and other sports. 
Four weeks, $100; eight 
weeks, $175. Now in eight- 
eenth season. 


JUNE 28 to AUGUST 23 
Write Today for Catalog 


“rats” GIRLS CAMP 


PARADISE FALLS, MONROE COUNTY, PA. 
Arthur K. Leberknight, Mgr. 
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Holy Comforter Church, Baltimore, vice 
president; Sister Georgia Bushman of 
Trinity Church, Germantown, Philadel- 
phia, secretary; Miss Kathleen Weant of 
St. John’s Church, Baltimore, 
and Miss M. Catherine Beck of Immanuel 
Church, Burholme, Philadelphia, advisory 
member. 

Those who conducted services and pre- 
sented topics included Dr. John E. Graefe 
of Baltimore, Sister Georgia, the Rev. Hugo 
W. Schroeder of Baltimore, Miss Mabel 
Dawson of the Maryland and Delaware 
Council. of Churches, Miss Helene H. 
Harder of Sunbury, Pa., Sister Martha 


treasurer; 


Hansen of the Baltimore Motherhouse, Miss 
Mary Alice Douty of the Methodist Board 
of Christian Education, Mr 
of Baltimore. 


. Paul Folkemer 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 


Walking Distance of All Hotels. 


SERVICES 11 A. M. and 8 P. M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is 
booming. Hundreds of magazine editors 


are buying short features and “‘fillers’’ 
from new writers. Our EARN AS YOU 
LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unneces- 
sary. Price is reasonable and service unex- 
celled. Details and sample lesson free on 
request. Use a postcard. No obligation. 
COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
210-A5N S. Seventh St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


UTHERLAND 


‘Pocono Pines, Pa. 

Enchanting 2000-acre Mountain Resort for 
Rest or Play. 3 Modern Hotels. Club 
House. Casino. Private Lake. Beach. All 
Sports. Tennis. Riding. Golf. Movies. Na- 
ture Trails. Lutheran Services. 3 hours 
from N. Y. Greyhound or Martz Bus di- 
rect. Excellent R. R. service. $35 to $65. 
N. Y. Office, 11 W. 42d St. (Room 1274) LO. 5-1550 
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PACIFIC LUTHERAN 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


churches hope for = 


ONTARIO action on the proposal by. 


their parent bodies in the U.S. The Winni- 


bt the 


ae 


peg Conference agreed that as soon as the re | 


required number of parent bodies ratify, 
the revised constitution, the Canadian Lu-_ 


theran Council would come into being au- 


tomatically. | 

THE CANADIAN BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
is providing more time for Lutherar/ 
churches on their coast-to-coast network) 
Two half-hour nation-wide hook- Ups 
known as “Church of the Air” 
ligious Period” are regular Sunday feature, 
of the CBC. Pastors participating repor 
interesting fan-mail response. 


THE LUTHERAN WortpD ACTION quota 1 in 


$100,000 should be met by June accordin; 


and “Resa: 


to latest reports. The tortoise-like finish te . 


ability of all congregations to conduct ay 4 
campaign simultaneously, 


lege and Seminary cae progralad . 
while still in the stage of “getting set,.! 
beat the gun to the tune of $30,000 in cas) 
and pledges. The campaign is to get int}, 
stride early in September. 

Tue Synop or CaNnapaA will be entertaine” 
by Zion Church, Pembroke, June 10-1! 
The town of Pembroke is about 75 mile 
northwest of Ottawa. The large congrega 
tion will prove excellent hosts to delegams , 
and visitors. 

AFTER SERVING First Church, Humbele 
stone, for approximately 20 years, the Rew 
Theo. A. Iseler resigned to accept a call tif) 
St. Paul’s, Galt. 

AT THE RECENT meeting of Hamilton Con 
ference, the Rev. A. Schweitzer, pastor © 


Bh | 


The Luthera® 


e host congregation, St. Matthew’s, 
rantford, was elected president. The Rev. 

W. Opperman, pastor of Redeemer, 
wronto, became _ secretary-treasurer. 
cowth in stewardship consciousness dur- 
g the past few years is credited in part 
the efforts of Mr. G. A. Schroer, who 
as chairman of the conference steward- 
‘ip committee. It was learned with regret 
iat the services of this layman from Trin- 
y, Hamilton, would no longer be avail- 
ole. Mr. Schroer, an employee of the 
ominion government, has been trans- 
srred to London, Ont. 


ive Conferences Meet; Stress 


~vangelism, LWA, Benevolence 
By Wynne C. Bo.riek 


SPECIAL EMPHASIS was given to three 
auses at the conference meetings in the 


South Carolina 
OUTH CAROLINA 


Synod the latter 

part of April. 
These were evangelism, Lutheran World 
Action, and payment of the 1947 benevo- 
ence apportionment. 

The Rev. Royal E. Lesher, director of 
svangelism for the ULC Board of Social 
Missions, discussed a follow-up plan of 
svangelism at these five meetings. A 
synod-wide program of lay-visitation had 
oeen promoted during March. 

Lutheran World Action was emphasized 
during May. Approximately $89,000 had 
been contributed through April 30. This 
is about $16,000 short of the two-year 
goal. The Rev. F. W. Brandt, Charleston, 
is the synodical LWA director. 

DuRING THE LAST PART of April and the 
first part of May the five conference WMS 
conventions and the district Luther League 
meetings were also held. 

Tue “TRIANGLE Visitor,” news letter for 
St. David’s parish, West Columbia, the 
Rev. L. O. Dasher pastor, reports that the 
Intermediate Sunday school class of Em- 
manuel Church recently presented can- 
delabra to the church in memory of Miss 
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Veona Roof and that Mrs. Mary Roof and 
children gave altar vases in memory of 
George Roof. Besides these gifts the 


church also received a candle lighter given 
by the Luther League. Robes for the con- 
firmation classes were made this spring by 


Your Influence Lives On 


By subscribing to an American Bible 
Society Annuity Agreement you not only 
open the way to guard and influence his 
young life after you are gone, you help 
bring light into the lives of countless others 
less fortunate. 

Yes, under this Annuity Plan, your mite 
becomes truly mighty. Your money not 
only provides for the future education ,or 
security of a loved one—but, when that 
obligation is discharged, goes to distribute 
the Bible wherever need exists. j 

Send today for “A Gift That Lives?’ the 
booklet that tells how you can both give 
and receive at the same time. 

Mail This Coupon Today Without Fail! 


American Bible Society, 

Bible House, New York 22, N.Y. ] 

| 0 Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet L - 70 entitled “A Gift That Lives.’ 

| DO Ienclose $ for the world-wide distribu- 

| tion of the Scriptures. 


| Name. 
i Address.... ~ 


I reper lie 


the Ladies’ Aid societies of Emmanuel and 
St. David’s churches. 

Tue Rev. Jonn B. McCuttoucu, son of 
Dr. and Mrs. H. A. McCullough of Colum- 
bia, completed graduate work at Union 
Theological Seminary, New York City, in 
May. He received his master’s degree in 
the field of religious education. 

Dr. H. S. Petrea, pastor of Grace Church, 
Rock Hill, served as dean of the conven- 
tion of the Lutheran Students’ Assdtiation 
held in Charleston recently. The congre- 
gation at Rock Hill reports full payment of 
all indebtedness on its property. Services 
of dedication were held May 18. 

SuNnpDAY SCHOOL rooms recently added to 


| A Bible isa 


Lifetime Purchase... 
Choose it Carefully / 


NATIONAL BIBLES 
are QUALITY MADE 
in the AUTHORIZED 
King James Version only 
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Trinity Church, Georgetown, the Rey. 
Henry S. Wingard pastor, were dedicated 
the last Sunday in April. The sermon was 
delivered by synodical president Karl W. 
Kinard, The additional rooms were made 
possible by Mr. and Mrs. William Thomp- 
son of the congregation. Another family 
in the congregation donated paint. 

A NEW PIPE orGAN and children’s chapel 
were dedicated at Resurrection Church, 
Cameron, April 27. The Rev. Lester A. 
Wertz is pastor. The sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Carl B. Caughman, social mis- 
sions pastor of the synod and former pas- 
tor of this congregation. 

Mr. Tasor Cuurcu, West Columbia, the 
Rev. J. A. Keisler, Jr., pastor, has finally 
received permission from the government 
to erect a new church building. 

AN EFFORT has been started to raise 
$20,000 this year for the joint assembly 
ground at Arden, N. C. The synods of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Geor- 
gia-Alabama are co-operating in this 
project. A letter giving congregational 
quotas has gone out; Sunday schools and 
congregations are beginning their efforts 
toward securing the necessary amounts. 
N. E. Derrick, Columbia, is chairman of 
the committee directing this effort. 


CAMPS 


Susquehanna Conference 

Packing their Bibles and tennis rackets 
soon will be young people in the Susque- 
hanna Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod. 

Junior high boys and girls will be headed 
in June for Camp Susquehanna at Sus- 
quehanna University. Senior high students 
will buy their bus tickets to Loysville, Pa., 
where a new camp will open for them on 
the campus of Tressler Orphans’ Home 
during one week in August. 


All-Lutheran camp 

Through the co-operation of Lutherans 
of different synodical bodies a new Bible 
Camp on Lake Samish, near Bellingham, 


The Lutheran 


-ash., is being purchased. It will open 
ly 6, when United Lutherans will begin 


' | two-week institute. 


‘The camp consists of 45.6 acres of land 
th 1,500 feet of lake shore. On the prop- 
vy are a five-room residence, seven cab- 


' 3, tent house, barn, orchard of fruit 


I 


VIRGINIA 


/ es, and large wooded tract. Swimming 
_d rowing facilities are available. 
| 


E listment Demonstration Meets 
ith Success in Winchester Area 


By Wi.i1am EK, EIsenserc 


4 Wincuester—In a Sunday school enlist- 
/ ent demonstration sponsored by the ULC 


arish and Church School Board on the 
rritory of the Winchester Conference, 80 
lay workers from four con- 
gregations made 191 calls in 
two evenings and brought 
1132 written acceptances and 80 oral ac- 


2ptances of their invitations. 


The demonstration headquarters was at 


’ t. Peter’s Church, Toms Brook, with the 


sev. William §. Avery, Philadelphia, in 
harge. St. Peter’s congregation, St. Paul’s, 
‘trasburg; Immanuel, Woodstock; Trinity, 


_ tephens City; and Good Shepherd, Front 
“Noyal, participated. Neighboring pastors 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


“The aim of this College is to offer to 
young men and young women an open 
door of opportunity, under positive Chris- 
tian influences, such as will enable them 
to prepare for effective service in Church 
and State.” 


If you want to know more about 
Newberry write 
James C. Kinard, President 
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served as directors of the program in the 
several churches. The demonstration was 
held April 20-24. 

At St. Paul’s, 28 workers obtained 22 
written and 45 oral acceptances in 75 calls. 
At St. Peter’s, 12 workers made 19 calls 
and enrolled 20 new members. Thirty- 
three _persons signified in writing their 
intention of joining Immanuel Sunday 
school, Woodstock, as the result of 48 calls 
made by 20 members, and at Trinity, 
Stephens City, 57 signed up in answer 
to the 49 calls of 20 visitors. 

Tue Rev. Ausurn F. Bowers, former US 
Army chaplain, has taken up his duties as 
pastor of the Shenandoah parish near 


Hl Divinity School 
Established in 1845. 

An accredited, well-located seminary, with a 
century of history, an able faculty, a fully- 
cataloged library, and an up-to-date and well- 
rounded curriculum. 


Autumn semester of 1947-48 opens on Septem- 
ber 9, with enlarged faculty. 


Courses leading to the degrees of B.D. and 
S.T.M. 


For catalog or other information address 


Dean E. E. Flack, Springfield, Ohio 
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Woodstock. The parish is made up of 
Lebanon, Mt. Zion, and St. Luke’s congre- 
gations. 

IN THE ORKNEY SPRINGS PARISH, the Rev. 
M. L. Zirkle pastor, work is progressing on 
the thorough renovation of Morning Star 
Church. 

THE Rev. STEPHEN E. SCHULLERY, pastor 
of the Quicksburg parish, resigned May 15 
to become pastor of the Hegins parish in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. His 
duties as director of Lutheran World Ac- 
tion for the Winchester Conference have 
been taken over by the Rev. J. P. Derrick, 
Woodstock. 

New pastor of the Mt. Jackson parish is 
the Rev. V. A. Moyer, who comes from 
Ascension Church, Danville, to succeed the 


CHURCH MUSICIANS 


Plan to attend the Church Music School 


August 11 to 23 in the Poconos, near 
Shawnee on the Delaware. Able faculty. 
Write Paul Ensrud, 1844 Turner St., Allen- 
town, Pa., for information. 
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Rev. B. D. Castor. 

Pians for consummation of the merg 
of the New Market and Winchester confe! 
ences, authorized at the last meeting | 
synod, are being promoted as the ty 
groups look forward to one united meetir 
in the fall. 


DECEASED 


Robert H. Daube 

The Rey. Robert Henry Daube, 43, paste 
of Holy Trinity congregation, South Ben 
Indiana, died April 30, 1947, after fot 
months’ illness. He is survived by h 
widow, Ruth M.; five children, Robert ; 
Carthage College, and Bruce, Marjori 
Beverly, and Charles at home; his mothe 
Mrs, Josephine Daube of Chicago, III.; an 
two brothers. 

Pastor Daube was born in Chicago, th 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Otto G. Daube. H 
was graduated from Carthage College an 
the Chicago Seminary, and received h 
master of arts degree from the Universit 
of Chicago. Ordained by the Illinois Syno 
May 18, 1927, he was commissioned as 
missionary to British Guiana. 

He served as superintendent of th 
United Lutheran Mission in British Guian 
from 1927 to 1935. Returning to the Unite: 
States, he became pastor of the Luthera 
church in Brookfield, Ill., and later serve 
at Calvary Church, Rockford, Ill. Fron 
January 1941 to the time of his death h 
had been pastor in South Bend. 

At the time of his death he was a mem 
ber of the executive committee of Indian: 
Synod, chairman of the committee on so: 
cial missions, chairman of the special com. 
mission on organizational structure, anc 


president of the Council of Unite 
Churches of St. Joseph County, Ind. 
Funeral services were held in Hol) 


Trinity Church, South Bend, May 3, witl 
Dr. F. M. Hanes, president of the Indian: 
Synod, in charge, assisted by the Rev 
W. E. Allen of Mishawaka, and represent- 
atives of the St. Joseph County Counci 
of United Churches. Dr. E. F. Valbrach 
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tivered the sermon. Interment was at 


‘ath Bend. 


Nels K. Feddersen 

Active in youth work for many years, 
|; Rev. Nels K. Feddersen, pastor of 
-chfield Church, Minneapolis, Minn., died 
| oril 26, following a heart attack. Pastor 
| ddersen had served parishes in Wiscon- 
1 and Minnesota, and was the moving 
Virit behind youth camp activities in the 
‘entral Conference of Northwest Synod. 
Born in Denmark in 1897, he came to 
/is country as a boy. He attended the 
niversity of Wisconsin, and was grad- 
; ated from Northwestern Seminary in 
24. Following ordination he served Holy 
rinity, Marshfield, and Pentecost, Mil- 
‘aukee, before coming to Richfield. 
Surviving are two daughters, Maren and 


A LIFE 
MESSAGE... 


ALIFE | 
CONCLUSION 


Katherine; his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Anders S. Feddersen; two sisters, Mrs. 
Aage Englebreth and Ann Feddersen, all 
of Racine; and three brothers, Anders S., 
Jr., and Alfred of Racine, and Bernhard of 
Milwaukee. 

Funeral services were conducted by the 
Rev. Milton A. Haker, Dr. Carl H. Bartsch, 
the Rev. Jerome Miller, the Rev. E. E. 
Hansen, and Synod; President R. H. Ger- 
berding. 


Martin Luther Holloway 

Martin Luther Holloway, who was re- 
tired as chief accountant with the United 
Lutheran Publication House in 1933, died 
March 23, in Florida. He had been asso- 
ciated with Lutheran publication work in 
Philadelphia for 30 years. 

Born in 1864, he was a son of Dr. and 
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Mrs. Henry Holloway. He attended Get- 
tysburg College, and later won a medal 
for attaining the highest average at the 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy. Before 
coming to the Publication House he was 
in the drug business. His home was in 
Philadelphia. Surviving are a daughter, 
Salome, of Philadelphia; a sister, Mrs. 
C. M. Skinnell of Pittsburgh; and a 
brother, Paul, of Stroudsburg, Pa. 


William R. Johnson 

Active in Advent Church, Los Angeles, 
and a former member of the board of Cali- 
fornia Lutheran Hospital, Mr. William R. 
Johnson died Jan. 13. In 1945 he led in 
making arrangements for refinancing the 
mortgage of the church and for purchasing 
a new parsonage. He was born in 1884 in 
Richmond, Ind., and came to Los Angeles 
in 1912. Surviving are his widow, and a 
daughter, Elaine. 
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Mural and Altar 


| JOHN KROGMANN 
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Studio 3, 3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


Harvey G. Snable 
The Rev. Harvey Grant Snable, past 
of the Salem parish, died April 15, at his 
home in Selinsgrove, Pa., after a brief ilk 
ness. With a record of almost 55 years ip 
the ministry he remained active up to thé 


and a funeral on April 6. } 
Pastor Snable was born Feb. 21, 186%) 
the son of Hiram and Sarah Hay Snablej| 
He was graduated from Easton Preparator 
Academy in 1884, Lafayette College in) 
1889, and Philadelphia Seminary in 1892. 
Following ordination he became pastor 
of the large Freeburg parish of the Dan- 
ville Conference of the Ministerium 6 
Pennsylvania. In 1896 this parish was di 
vided and he located at Salem, serving 
congregations at Salem; St. Paul’s, Erdley’s 
St. Peter’s, Kreamer; and Christ's, Has 
singer, the latter being added in 1919. 
In this large parish where his entin 
ministry was spent, he solemnized 7% 
marriages, baptized 1,942 children a 
adults, confirmed 1,047 into the Lutheran 
faith, and conducted 1,270 funerals. 
Funeral services were conducted April 
19 in Salem Lutheran and Reformed 
Church by the Rev. Luther J. Linn, pres= 
ident of Danville Conference, assisted by 
Rev. S. R. Frost-and Rev. W. Z. Artz. 


ULC CALENDAR 


Canada Synod. Zion Church, Pembroke, 
Ontario 

12. Board of Directors, Board of Social Mis- 
sions, New York City 

Icelandic Synod. Vikur Church, 
Mountain, N. D. 
Florida Synod. Memorial Church, St 
Augustine 

Board of Education, Washington, D. C. 
Manitoba Synod. Trinity Church, 1 
Winnipeg 

Parish and Church School Board, | 
Philadelphia 

Nova Scotia Synod. Grace Church, 
First South (Lunenburg) 
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be World’s Great Madonnas 


By CYNTHIA PEARL MAus 


* From six continents have been gathered the art, 
literature and music created by the finest artists. while expressing their 
love for our Lord and the manner of his birth and childhood. Carefully 
classified, it is planned to show, through the art of twenty-five nations, 
the life of the Saviour and the Holy Family from the Annunciation to 
their return to Nazareth. Included are 114 full art page reproductions 
and interpretations, 245 poems, 62 hymns, carols, folk songs and lull- 
abies (with music) and 60 stories, Here, truly, is a2 magnificent one- 
volume library, invaluable to pastor, teacher or student, which can be 
used with equal effectiveness for devotions, in art, literature and music 
appreciation studies, and with school and church programs. Over 800 
pages. Elaborately indexed. 


Publication Date is August 20, but orders sre being taken 
now and at 4 saving to you, for the pre-publication price is 
W500. After August 20, 4.95. 


brist And The Fine Arts 


By CYNTHIA PEARL MAUS 


* An anthology of world-famous pictures, poetry, 
hymns and stories—a companion piece to The 
World’s Great Madonnas. This attractive book, of 
which over 100,000 copies are now in print, makes 
available for the first time, the life and work of 
Christ from the fourfold viewpoint of great pictures, 
great poetry, great stories and great hymns. Parents, 
ministers, church school teachers and club leaders 


EVERYMAN'S ADVENTURE 
by Merle William Boyer 


Adventures in Christianity is 


will find this anthology not only an inspiring book 
for personal reading, but of utmost practicality for 
teaching purposes. 

$4.95 


United Lutheran Publication House 


1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Chicago Pittsburgh Colurnbia Baltirnore Los Angeles 


June 4, 1947 


the theme of this delightful 
to read book which covers 
the church situation and makes 
penetrating suggestions as to 
its program and policy. In- 


cluded are Adventuring in 
Worship; Adventuring in 
Church Unity; Adventuring in 
Ethics; Adventuring with 
Lonely Souls; Adventuring into 
Darkness and Desth; and Ad- 
venturing in Social Action. 


$2.50 


in CONCLUSION .. 


ONCE UPON A TIME a man told me he 
came to church because he had high 
blood pressure. When he felt tense and 
disturbed, being in church could quiet 
him. Another man came because of a 
promise he made his wife. She had 
threatened to leave him because he was 
drunk so often. 

A third man liked to join things. He 
belonged to every club he could, and 
to the church also. He always scored 
perfect attendance in everything he 
joined. There’s quite a mixture of mo- 
tives involved when even two or three 
are gathered together. 

There are two holy purposes in com- 
ing to church. 1. God has something to 
give us there. 2. We have something 
to give God. Most church-goers have 
at least a vague understanding of this. 
But they have various secondary pur- 
poses, which may prove useful by be- 
ing the means of bringing them within 
range of the Gospel. 


I THINK OF THESE THINGS when I hear 
people complain about being asked to 
bring others to church. “Don’t they 
know as well as I that they ought to 
come?” ... “If they always need some- 
one to bring them to church, what good 
does it do them?” 

The point is, not only does a man 
meet God in church but he also meets 
a lot of fellow human beings. A con- 
gregation is a company of individuals, 
a social organism, as well as a house- 
hold of faith. Many people, perhaps a 
majority, can’t assert themselves to the 
extent of taking their place in a group 
and coming to know they belong to it. 
Many are not even interested in trying. 

We must understand the hard prob- 
lem a lot of people have in becoming 
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part of a Christian congregation. Mi 
ot us have a streak oi timidity whi 
we don’t care to confess. When w 
meet a friendly person, who disarm 
us of our defenses against our so 
environment, we may go along w 
him, even to church. And we ar 
grateful. 

This problem was not acute whe 
community life was stable and peopl 
grew up in the towns where they wer 
born. Even in those days a congrega-| 
tion was often a refuge wherein per- 
sons of the same nationality or cultur 1 
status could stand together against thi 
world. Immigrant groups especially 
clung to their church as their one bond | 
with their old-world life. : 

Today the patterns of life have beer 
violently shaken apart. People are) 
strangers to one another in almost] 
every community. In such a situation 
the churches can be immensely helpful. | 
They can be true homes for people who | 
are painfully alien in new environ- | 
ments. The small company of the faith-— 
ful in every congregation can take up” 
an exciting quest—to bring in the} 
strangers, with patience, tact, 
pathy. 


THE PURPOSE, OBVIOUSLY, is not merely | 
to help people feel at home in the com= | 
munity, but to save them from being | 
lost in the universe. They are in dan- 
ger of becoming alien to God when they 
have no place in a congregation of be- 
lievers. Our faith does not thrive in 
isolation. 

Here is an urgent task for faithf 
Christians today: to unite in intense- 
effort to bring others to the church. 


Elson Kuph 
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if the 
Spring, 
when your 
fancy 
turns to 
thoughts of 
College... 


MIDLAND 


INVITES YOU TO SHARE HER SIXTY-FIRST YEAR 
OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE TO YOUTH 


) Fully accredited by the North Cen- ice, and liberal arts, science, junior 
tral Association of Secondary college, pre-professional business, 
Schools and Colleges and by the and teacher-training courses. 
Nebraska State Department of In-  Sixty-first year opens September 8, 
struction, Midland is a four-year, 1947, Application for admission 
co-educational college offering must be filed before July 1. For 
courses preparing young men and_ information write George P. Krebs, 
women for full-time Christian serv- Field Secretary. 


Midland College 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


Prepare 
fora 


Cuurcu 


V ocATION 
through 


SPECIALIZED SCHOOLS. FOR 
CHURCH WORKERS 


at the Baltimore and Philadelphia Motherhouses 
offering 4 

RELIGIOUS, PROFESSIONAL and ACADEMIC COURSES 4 
a baccalaureate degree conferred through affiliation with | 

¢ Muhlenberg College * Thiel College 
¢ Midland College | * Wagner College | 
* Susquehanna University a 

For Further Information Write 


SISTER MILDRED WINTER 
Room 713 1228 Spruce Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


